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CHAPTER I. 

THE MASTER OF WINSTOWE ASKS FOB A 
OHEISTMAS PRESENT. 

rriHE snow was falling fast. The sky 
■*- looked so dark, you wondered how such 
fine white fleecy flakes could come shower- 
ing down from it ! Already each ivy-leaf 
had caught as many of the pretty crystals 
as it could well hold, and the roof of the 
old cathedral was spread with a deep white 
covering, as even and compact as the 
" sugaring " on a bride-cake. 

A short, hale-looking man of sixty or 
thereabouts, was trotting briskly along 
under a large green umbrella, and mak- 
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2 WINSTOWB. 

ing all haste to reach the shelter of the 
cathedral porch. But at the gate he had a 
regular hand-to-hand encounter with this 
said umbrella, for the wind whisked round 
the corner of Long Lane as if it were in a 
very bad temper indeed, and wrestled hard 
to get the green umbrella altogether, or 
failing that, to turn it inside out for spite ! 
But its owner was as determined as the 
wind, every bit, and stuck manfully to his 
property, though the snow came loyally to 
the assistance of its companion the wind, 
and blew into his eyes so that he was 
pretty well blinded. 

At last, however, the porch was reached 
in safety, and the umbrella, ignominiously 
furled, became at once perfectly helpless. 

From within the cathedral sweet voices 
sounded, for it was the hour of evening 
prayer, and our wayfarer listened intently, 
his hands folded on the knobby handle of 
the umbrella, and his chin on his hands. 
Now and then he cast a- rueful glance at 
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the snow still drifting along the ground, 
and swirling by the entrance of the porch. 

We will take his portrait, if you please, 
for he was by no means an ordinary 
kind of personage, and we shall have to 
hear a great deal about him before this 
story is done. He was, as I have said 
before, short in stature, also somewhat 
stout, and had a face like a rosy-cheeked 
apple for all the world, and perhaps the 
roundest mouth, and the most kindly, 
gentle, beaming eyes that ever adorned a 
human countenance. Not even his spec- 
tacles could hide or diminish the look of 
universal kindliness which beamed upon 
every created thing, animate and inani- 
mate, from David Earle's eyes. 

The elderly marriageable female world 
of Weaverton (that fine old cathedral town 
lying in the gentle slope of a valley, pic- 
turesquely spanned by a double tier of 
railway arches) considered Mr. Barle, 
the owner of many-gabled Winstowe, 
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4 WINSTOWE. 

in the light of a great social failure. 
All his kind-heartedness, instead of being, 
as it ought to have been, concen- 
trated upon some fair being who would 
gladly shed the brightest rays of affection 
upon his life, and disseminate the same in 
his home, was diffused over the whole 
human race in general, and too often broke 
out into what the neighbourhood in gene- 
ral was pleased to term, " eccentricities." 

Winstowe, whose red gables could be 
seen peeping through the beech-trees that 
clustered against a hill to the right of the 
cathedral town, was a perfect nest of com- 
fort, in which this incorrigible bachelor 
made merry after his own fashion; and 
where he battened in a serene content that 
naturally aggravated those ladies of his 
acquaintance who held the doctrine that a 
man's " home " could never be complete 
without a wife. 

Perhaps David Barle would hardly 
have so successfully repelled all matri-^ 
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monial advances on the part of the many 
vieUUs JUles of Weaverton and its neigh- 
bourliood, but for the protection he enjoyed 
in the person and temper of Mrs. Timmins, 
his housekeeper and general manager. 
She was a female, sharp of tongue, 
before whose majestic proportions and 
coffee-coloured "front," the bravest lady 
would turn pale, when, bent on some truly 
Christian errand, and discreetly chaperoned 
by a friend, she ventured to invade the 
castle of the ogre* 

" It's a sin — a positive sin, my dears," 
said Mrs. Bunting, the local doctor's wife, 
to her three charming, but, alas! no 
longer young daughters, as they one 
day filed past Winstowe, "to think 
that such a place as that has no lady 
at the head of it I Why, the poor man 
can't know what the meaning of the word 
home is I Winstowe's about as old as any 
county house in this part of Cheshire, and 
David Earle, though he makes so little 
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show with his money, is just as rich as he 
can be ! His uncle, Stanley Earle the 
banker, left him a fortune, and I'll be 
bound he'll leave it all to some hospital for 
incurables, or some such rubbish 1" 

But the firelight ghnted cheerily from 
the wide old-fashioned windows, in spite 
of all Mrs. Bunting's lamentations, and the 
furry, white Pomeranian looked out, and 
curled his tail still tighter over his back, 
as he rudely barked at the passers-by ; no 
doubt, in his own way, he was saying de- 
risively, — . 

"We're vastly comfortable in here, thank 
you, and don't want you, or anyone else^ 
to be setting us all to rights, and turning 
the place upside down !" 

So, with a withering reference to the 
state of household management, that al- 
lowed of " heathen dogs sitting on crimson 
leather chairs, like Christians/' Mrs. Bunt* 
ing sailed out of the avenue, and Winstowe^ 
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its master, and the Pomeranian were left 
in peace and quietude. 

But we have wandered far from the 
cathedral porch, where Mr. Earle is still 
held a prisoner by the drifting snow. A 
louder burst of melody from the choristers* 
voices within tells that the Gloria is being 
sung, and then there is a silence, broken 
at length by a voice close to Mr. Earless 
elbow. 

" They're a-readin' now, sir." 

Mr. Earle gave a start, and turned 
quickly round. Then his eyes fell on a 
bundle of ragged clothes huddled together 
in the comer. He took off his spectacles, 
wiped them carefully with a bandana hand- 
kerchief, and put them on again. 

" Bless me ! — why, — it's a boy !" 

He touched the bundle with the ferule 
of the green umbrella, and it got up and 
stood before him. 

Yes, it was a boy — ^a boy with a 
little pinched, wizened face, and large 
wistful eyes, that looked both sad and 
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hungry, and as if they were quite used 
to being both. In his hands he held 
a flower-pot, containing a plant, which he 
had tried to shelter by drawing round it 
the flap of his tattered jacket; his little 
feet were bare, and blue with cold, and 
curled up every now and then, as if shrink- 
ing from contact with the floor. 

"Dear, dear," said the old gentleman, 
looking up and down, and down and up, 
the small figure that stood before him, 
^' how ve-ry extraordinary ! — ^what a queer 
boy !" 

'* Hush 1" said the lad, holding up his 
hand, with a solemn look in his eyes, 
** they're singin* again — ^we mustna* talk." 
And the glorious song of the Virgin Mother 
pealed through the cathedral aisles. 

'* God bless my soul !" muttered Mr. 
Barle — "never saw such a queer boy 
before !" 

The child listened intently, his eyes fixed 
on the closed door that was a barrier be- 
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tween himself and the sweet voices of the 
singers ; and David Earle watched the 
child, and noted the features, worn with 
want and poverty, yet perfect in beauty of 
outline, and the golden, tendril-like hair that 
might have been the pride of a mother's 
heart, but was now all matted and tangled. 
The chanting ceased, and the boy turned 
to go. He shivered as he looked out 
at the snow, still falling fast and thick. 
Mr. Earle touched him again with the 
umbrella. 

'' Don't go yet — it snows too much." 

" I'm a-goin' home, sir — I've got to go," 
said the small wiry voice, and the flower- 
pot was held closer up against the ragged 
jacket in preparation for an encounter 
with the wind. 

" Bless me !" said Mr. Earle, " doesn't 
look as if he'd got a home I What's your 
name, boy ?" 

" WiUie." 

"Well then, Willie, tell your mother 
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she ought to be ashamed of herself — ^no, 
don't say that — ^say you'd no business out 
such weather as this, and that I said so." 

" Ain't got no mother," said the boy, un- 
grammatically. " I'm Mother Button's boy, 
I am." 

" And who may Mother Dutton be ?" ask- 
ed Mr. Barle, for his tender old heart ached 
over this fragile creature, this waif and 
stray, that the wind and snow had drifted 
to his feet in the old cathedral porch. 

" She's the person I belong to, she is," 
said the child ; " but she's not my mother 
— my mother's iheer^^ and he pointed to a 
distant comer of the graveyard, now one 
vast white sheet of snow, covering the 
quiet sleepers, even as the righteousness of 
Christ spreads a pure garment over sin- 
soiled souls. 

" Poor boy 1 poor boy !" said Mr. Earle, 
and the snow must have got into his spec- 
tacles again, for they required another 
polish with the bandana. 
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'' What's that for ?' and he touched the 
precious plant. 

" It's for Jimmy," and the child drew his^ 
old coat closer round it. 

" "Who's Jimmy ? — ^your brother, eh ?" 

" No, he's not my brother — I ain't got 
no one 'cept myself. Jim's ill, he is — 
he can't walk. I say," continued the 
boy, while his companion looked at him 
in amazement, "do ye like to hear 'em 
singin' in theer ?" and he jerked his head 
towards the oak doors of the church. 

" Of course, of course," said the old man,, 
and then muttered to himself, " of all the 
queer boys I ever saw I Bless my soul !" 

"I'm glad you like it," said WiUie,. 
coming a step nearer to his companion's 
knee. "I come here every day of an 
afternoon ; and sometimes in summer, 
you know, they keep the door open,, 
and then you can spier in and see them. 
They're all dressed in white — oh ! they look 
fine, I can tell vou !" 
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" Do you think it must be nice to be one 
of those boys, to sing in this big church, and 
be dressed in white ?' 

The child abnost dropped his precious 
plant. 

" — h 1" he said, a long emphatic ex- 
clamation of wordless ecstasy. 

" Bless my soul !" cried Mr. Earle, " I 
never did see such a queer boy 1 Where 
do you live, child ?" 

'' Over yonder in the town— Jim lives 
there, too, he does." 

** Well, the snow doesn't fall so fast now. 
I'm going home with you. You must 
show me the way.'" 

The boy smiled. 

" You'll see Jim, and he'll see you, and 
I reckon he'll be pleased above a bit." 

They set oflE together, the child's bare 
feet wading along in the snow, sinking in 
so deep sometimes that Mr. Earle started 
forward, expecting him to disappear alto- 
gether, flower-pot and all. From the boy's 
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own account, he seemed to be a sort of 
" waif and stray," belonging to no one in 
particular, but of whom Mother Button 
*' took care," such care as it was. The one 
object of Willie's love seemed to be Jim, 
the sick boy, for whom the dejected-look- 
ing plant was destined. 

" Where are we going to ?" said the old 
gentleman, as they turned down a street 
leading to the lowest and least-civilized 
part of Weaverton. 

" To Wapping's Court, sir — that's where 
I Uve." 

Down another street, and then another, 
each one narrower than the last, and then 
into a dark covered way, called a court, where 
the air felt heavy and close, even on that 
cold day. This led into a square yard, 
upon which entered many wretched dwell- 
ings. Willie pointed to a half-open door. 

" That's where I live, sir— Jim's in 
there." 
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"Umpli!" said Mr. Earle. "Queer 
place this!" 

It certainly was a queer place. The 
child entered, beckoning his companion to 
follow. 

A low room, with a window whose 
broken panes were stuffed with dirty rags, 
a few red cinders in the grate, and before 
it, seated in a little wooden chair, his 
hands stretched out to catch the warmth 
of the feeble fire, a boy about Willie's 
own age. His eyes lighted up as he 
saw his playmate. 

Mr. Earle looked at this child with 
tender, pitying eyes, for his poor form 
was twisted in cruel fashion, and his face 
had that melancholy expression peculiar 
to the deformed. 

"Jim," said Willie, kneeling by the 
hunchback's chair, " I've brought it at 
last — ain't it a beauty?'' and he pro- 
duced the plant from its hiding-place, and 
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gave it into the long bony hands eagerly- 
held out to receive it. 

" It's grand !" said the sick boy ; " we 
must put it in the window where the 
sun can shine a-top of it." 

"TJmph I" growled David Earle, "don't 
see how the sun's to get in ihere^^^ and he 
pointed with the green umbrella to the 
patched and dirty window. 

Thus reminded of the stranger's pre- 
sence, Willie, still kneeling by his little 
friend, said quickly — 

" Jim, there's a gentleman, a good, kind 
gentleman, come to see you." 

But with the sensitiveness that is so 
marked a characteristic of the physically 
afflicted, Jim covered his face, and would 
not look up. 

•'Poor fellow!" said Mr. Earle, and 
laid a kindly hand upon the child's shoul- 
der, " poor little fellow !" 

He looked up, still half -afraid. 
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" You won't laugh at me, will you, sir ?" 
Mr. Earle was quite staggered. 
*' Bless me," he said, ^' here's another 
queer boy! There's a pair of 'em! 
Laugh at you ! — no, not I, indeed." 

*' Willie don't laugh at me, you know," 
said the child, with a confiding look up at 
the stranger's face, "He's very good to 
me, is Willie, but the others laugh and oa' 
me names, even when they see how bad 
the pain is." 

" Is it often bad ?" asked ]^r. Earle. 
The child sighed heavily, and nodded 
his head. 

" It's worst at nights." 
" And what do you do for it ?" 
"Willie sings out of his book — don't 
you, Willie? — ^very soft and easy, you 
know, for fear we'd wake mother." 
" And what is the book, my boy r" 
On one side of the fireplace was a nar- 
row shelf, with a bit of coloured calico 
nailed before it by way of curtain. Willie 
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went to this shelf, and brought out a book, 
which he placed in Mr. Earle's hand. It 
was a small plainly-bound hymn-book, 
much worn, and on the fly-leaf was written, 
Ji^ in faded ink — " Mary." 

*'Was this your mother's?" said Mr. 
Earle. 

"Yes," answered the boy, holding out 
his hand for his treasure to be given back. 

" And so you sing out of that book ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Sing now — -I want to hear you." 

Willie squatted down by Jim's little 
chair, and opened the book at a place al- 
ready well-fingered by much use. In a 
clear voice he sang the evening hymn — 

" Glory to Thee, my God, this night 
For all the blessings of the light ; 
Keep me, O keep me, King of kings. 
Beneath Thine own Almighty wings." 

f When the last verse was finished, 

I he looked up timidly into Mr. Barle's 

' face; that gentleman was leaning both 

I VOL. I. 
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hands on the handle of the green umbrella, 
and looking very thoughtful. 

"Where's this Mother Dutton who 
takes care of you?" he said presently, 
without any comment on the singing of 
the hymn. 

" She ain't at home of a day — she goes 
out selling oranges ; she's Jim's mother, 
please, sir." 

Mr. Earle pointed to the book in 
Willie's hand. 

" You can read, I see ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir ; I was learned at the 
Dame's school, in Jennings Street, and I 
kind of took to it, and read to myself of 
an evening ; and then Bob Smithson took 
to helping me. He's a gradely scholar, is 
Bob, sir." 

''Bob gave me Mouser," said Jim. 

Something black in the comer of the 
hearth got up, and rubbed its sides loving- 
ly against Jim's legs, as if conscious of 
being named. This redoubtable beast was 
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**Mouser," a cat, the object of whose exist- 
ence apparently consisted in showing how 
much bone and how little flesh it was possi- 
ble to display, and yet call itself a cat. It 
arched its sharp baok, and setting its 
ragged tail on end, sprang up upon its 
master's knee. 

" Ain't it a beauty ?'* said Jim, appealing 
to the visitor. 

Mr. Barle felt dubious, and took refuge 
in silence. At that moment a voice, the 
very reverse of that which Shakespeare 
assures us to be " a most excellent thing 
in woman," made itself obtrusively audi- 
ble in Wapping's Court. 

"Now, 'Arryl Drat the child, can't 
you find nothin' better to do nor be fling- 
ing your nasty snowballs at a body like 
that?" and a sound followed as of one 
having his head cuffed. 

''That's Mother Dutton," said Willie, 
with rather a rueful countenance. 

A stout, buxom woman, with very short 

o2 
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petticoats, and the upper part of her person 
vested in a man's coat, entered as he 
spoke. Her bonnet was violently tilted 
up behind, and ^ippeared to have met with 
much ill-usage during its earthly career, 
and her face seemed to have been hardly- 
more fortunate, for the prismatic hues of 
a lingering black eye adorned it. A basket 
containing a few oranges hung on her 
arm, and a small and disconsolate boy, 
apparently the identical individual who 
had flung the snowball, and suffered in 
consequence, followed her into the room. 

" And what may you be pleased to 
want ?" she said to Mr. Earle, with an 
emphasis on the pronoun, not over respect- 
ful or polite. 

"You've not got a very comfortable 
place here,'* said the old gentleman, with 
great truth, but small diplomacy. 

** I know that well enough without your 
telling," was the rejoinder, and flop went 
the basket down upon the table with such 
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energy that the golden oranges bobbed 
about like apples in a game of snatch- 
apple ; " worse luck to them as makes it 
so!" 

"Dear me!" said Mr. Earle, troubled 
at having raised such a storm. " I beg 
your pardon, Tm sure; I meant no offence." 

"Where none's meant, none's taken, as 
the saying is," replied Mother Dutton, 
quickly mollified by the kindly words and 
beaming face of her strange visitor. ''P'raps 
you'll be seated, sir ?" 

''Is your husband living, my good 
woman ?" he asked, taking no notice of 
this suggestion, perhaps because of the un- 
trustworthy appearance of the two chairs 
the room contained. 

" Ay, he's livin', worse luck 1 I wish he 
weren't." 

" Now, my good woman, don't say that," 
said Mr. Earle, coming a step nearer to 
her in his earnestness, " you don't mean it, 
you know I" 
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She pondered for a moment, and 
turned a bruised orange with the injured 
side downwards ; then she looked up at her 
visitor. 

"Well, sir, may be I don't." 

'* Of course not — of course not, even if 
he's a bad husband to you." 

But the woman, womanlike, took up the 
cudgels for the man she had just been wish- 
ing dead. 

*' He's not a bad husband, when he's not 
in drink, and that's about as much as a 
body can say for any man, I reckon." 

"Well," said Mr. Barle, smiling, "I hope 
he isn't often drunk, at all events ?" 

*' Oftener than not, sir, and then we're 
hard put to it, so we are ; for twopence a 
week won't keep a woman and three 
children, stretch it how you will, and that's 
all he gi' me last Saturday was a week." 

"Poor woman!" said Mr. Earle. 
" Such weather, too, to be out all day with 
that heavy basket !" 
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" And trade bad too, sirl I reckon it's 
too cold for folks to set their teeth of a 
edge, and give their insides the chills with 
eating oranges, which aren't a baking sort 
of thing like apples, as can be warmed 
up. I've a mind to try them sort neit 
time." 

" See if that will buy you a good stock- 
in-trade," said Mr. Earle, slipping some- 
thing into her hand. 

Now Mother Dutton thought it was 
sixpence, but as the light fell on it as it 
lay in her open palm, she saw it had a little, 
round, yellow, shining face I 

" God bless you, sir, this day I" she 
cried out, while the two boys looked on 
astonished at the shower of gold that had 
fallen on the household. 

" Stay, stay, my good woman," said Mr. 
Earle. "We mustn't have all the gifts 
one side. It's coming near Christmas 
time, you know, and it's right for every- 
one to have a Christmas present in his 
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hand for his neighbour, if only to remind 
us all of the gift God gave to us. So 
now, Mrs. Dutton, I want you to give 
me a Christmas present?" 

Jim hugged Mouser closer to him — so 
tightly, indeed, that Mouser didn't like it, 
and mewed a piteous " mew." Who could 
tell, thought Jim, but the strange gentle- 
man might be seized with a burning desire 
to possess that inestimable animal ? 

" What would the likes of me have to 
give to a ^ gentleman like yourseV?'' said 
Mother Dutton, extracting a shabby purse 
from some inscrutable and mysterious 
recess of her garments, and carefully 
placing therein the welcome Christmas 
windfall. 

"Why," said Mr. Earle, laying his 
hand on Willie's shoulder, " / want you to 
give me this hoy /" 
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CHAPTER II. 



AND GETS IT. 



^* TTIS mother was but a young bit of 
-■— *- a thing. She come here one 
night when it was cold enough to freeze 
yer marrer, and the fenow were as deep as 
now, or deeper. She stood shakin' and 
shivering at the doorway there, and axed 
for to be taken in for the night, and set 
on her way towards High-town in the 
mornin'. Well, sir, you see, my man he 
was away on the tramp for a job just then, 
and the poor lass weren't in a way to be 
properly out in such weather, so I made 
shift to take the two childer — ^we had two 
little 'uns then as is since gone to a be.tter 
place — ^into my own bed, and let the stranger 
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lie in theirs. Well, sir, next day she 
couldn't hardly lift her 'and to her yed, as 
the saying goes, and afore night that there 
boy was born, and how could I turn the 
poor critter out then ?" 

It was as though, at this stage of the 
story Mrs. Dutton told to David Barle, 
her worldly wisdom reared its head retro- 
spectively, and she had to fling herself 
upon it, and wrestle with it, and get the 
better of it. 

** How could I, sir, turn the poor critter 
out?" she repeated emphatically, rubbing 
the hair of her youngest born all the 
wrong way, till his eyes watered, and grew 
as red as any ferret's. " How could I go- 
for to do such a thing ?" 

*' True, true," replied her impatient 
hearer. " And so you kept the poor thing 
till she was better, of course ?" 

But when was a female of Mother But- 
ton's kind ever hurried in the recital of 
her experiences ? 
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*' As I was just going to say, my man he 
came home next day after that. He were 
sober, but he were short — ready to take 
one up all roads. But, mind you, he*s not 
a bad man when he's out o* liquor, so I 
says to him, 'Ben,' says I, 'there's a gal 
and a babbie, a little new-bom, innercent 
babbie, lying in the childer's bed.' * Lawk- 
a-days 1' says he, and stare he did, I war- 
rant. * That's a rum go !' says he. * Well^ 
it is,' says I. * But we'll make shift some- 
how, if you're willin' ?' ' Oh, I'm willin',* 
says he; and so we did make shift, for, 
you see, she was a delicate kind of a crit- 
ter that girl was, and somehow I couldn't 
abear for to send her into the House." 

" Yes, yes, I see," said Mr. Earle> 
somewhat troubled too, at the estimation 
in which the charitable institutions of the 
country were held by the very class for 
whose benefit they were supposed to exist. 
"And so you kept the poor thing, and 
your husband agreed to it ?" 
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"Ay, we kep* her; but it wasn't fer 
long. Three nights after, Ben come home, 
and just as he'd begun to be a bit tetchy 
at lying four in a bed, she took very bad — 
all of a suddint, as you may say, sir, and 
quite queer in the head she was, and kep' 
<5allin' out, * Oh ! my babbie, oh ! my bab- 
bie I' all the night long, till I was fair 
mithered, and I gets up and scrawls to her 
— for we was all in the dark, and I couldn't 
lay my hand on the matches — and ' Don't 
<5ry like that, lass,' I says, ' we'll take care 
of the babbie, and you too. Don't fash 
joursel', but go to sleep and rest yer poor 
yed.' * What have yer laid me in a cold 
damp ditch for?'* she says, and her big 
eyes seemed alive in the dark, like a 
cat's, and her teeth chattered with cold, 
though I had her wrapped up in my shawl, 
and the little 'un cosy beside of her. 
* Don't talk about ditches,' says I, 'but 
hold the young 'un close up to yer boosom, 
^nd get to sleep a bit. Stay,' says I, ' I'll 
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try and strike a light.' ' No, no/ says she, 
ketching hold of me, and her hand as cold 
as if she a cops already, * I see the light 
comin' — it's comin' fast,' says she — 'tha 
beautiful shinin' light! Oh! dear Lord 
Jesus 1' Then she seemed to be falling 
asleep, and I crep' back to the bed, and 
slithered mysel' in, without awakin' of Ben 
or the childer. But in the morning she was 
lying dead, with the babbie crying for tha 
suck, and shoving its face up agin the cold 
bress', as could never give it ony more 1" 

At this stage of the story Mother But- 
ton seemed to lose command over her 
voice, and covered her emotion by rubbing 
up the small boy's hair again — ^fortunately 
though, it was the right way this time. 

" iTiosmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the host of these My brethren^ ye have done it 
unto Me I" murmured David Earle to him- 
self. 

" Beg pardon, sir, what was you a-sayin' 
of ?" she asked, with the quick suspicion o£ 
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her class, as she failed to catch the softly- 
spoken words. 

" I was only repeating the words of Him 
who came into the world on the first of all 
Christmas Days. I was only feeling very 
Sure that you will have a blessing on you 
and yours for your goodness to that poor 
wanderer." 

" Well, sir, TU be glad enough to see the 
blessin' when it comes, but it ain't come 
our way at present," she said, wiping her 
eyes with her apron in a jerky, defiant 
kind of manner. "Why, the inquisition 
itself were a dreadful piece of work, and 
set Ben off on the drink awful, so it did !" 

Mr. Barle was puzzled, and she saw 
that he was, and hastened to enlighten his 
imind. 

. *^ They sat upon her, you see — them gen- 
tlemen, I mean, as the Queen pays to go 
and look after sudden corpses, and all such 
like — the crowners they call them, I think, 
Sir. 
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" Oh ! yes/' lie said, smiling, " I under- 
stand now — there was an inquest." 

" That's the word. I'm a real bad 'un 
for words, never havin' had much of an 
edification in early days. Well, sir, they 
put the inquess in the papers, and one of 
the gentlemen he put a kind of notice of 
how she come, and how she died, and how 
we found a book, with 'Mary' wrote in 
beautiful ; but. Lord bless you, sir, no one 
never took no notice, and never no more 
than nothin' did we ever hear who she was, 
or where she come from ! She was a born 
leddy ony way, and sich also was the few 
poor clothes she had upon her, which we 
buried her in, having nothing else handy. 
I reckon she was some poor critter as had 
lost her 'usbin', or as had fell in wi' a bad 
'un, and got clear of 'im — ^there's a many 
bad 'usbins in the world," added Mrs. Dut- 
ton, reflectively. 

" Then she had a wedding-ring on ?" 
said Mr. Earle, with a little sigh of relief. 
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"No, she hadn't got no ring on her/' 
replied Mother Dutton; "but people — 
'specially female people — gets dniv in a 
mort o' ways ; and I'm not one to think 
harm of ony poor creetur tiU IVe some 
call to do so. 'Tain't no manner of reason 
for to call a woman wuss than her neigh- 
bours just because " 

The good woman tossed her head so 
that her bonnet fell off, and took up an un- 
certain position on her back, held there by 
the strings, of which one was black and 
the other a dingy red, and bore no sort of 
family resemblance to each other, 

" Fve never the shadder of a ring to my 
name, and yet I'm Dutton*s lawful wedded 
wife, and have my marriage lines safe at the 
bottom of that old metal tea-pot up behind 
you on the shelf, together with a solid silver 
spoon as belonged to my mother before 
me. Tve never brought myself to 'put 
that away,' no matter what straits we've 
been in ; for, ' Martha,' says she to me upon 
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her dying bed, 'them as is born with a 
silver spoon, as the saying is, should stick 
to it I' And stick to it I have, though at 
times Ben has longed after it so that I've 
had to hide it in my shoe, or slip it down 
the back of my gownd, and neither of 
these is comfortable places for a hard 
lump of a thing like a spoon ! But, as I 
was sayin', my weddin' ring went long 
enough ago to get bread for me and the 
childer, when Ben was on one of his 
worstest sprees ; but lor ! I don't make no 
account of that ! When childer's bellies 
is empty, and they're tellin' you so every 
blessed minute, it's only natur' to do what 
you can to put a cruss inside of 'em. It's 
only what mother said upon her dying bed 
as kep' the spoon weer it is 1" 

*• And you have reared this boy as your 
own?" asked Mr. Earle, hoping to stem 
this torrent of personal reminiscences. 

'* Oh, yes ; he's had part and parcel with 
us reg'lur, as you may say — ^bread and, 
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maybe, drippin' one time, and nought but 
bread another, and whiles again no bread 
nor no drippin' neither. He's been a good 
boy, as boys go, though, perhaps, that ain't 
saying much, and I've made shift to give 
him a power of schooling at the dame's 
round in the next court. It stood me a 
penny a week when I could ill spare it, 
but, says I to mysel', edification's every- 
think in these days, and when times looked 
so bad it seemed as if mother's spoon 
would be forced to go, I'd say to mysel', 
well, if it must, it must ; better for learn- 
ing than drink any day. He's throve well, 
has Willie^ sir, though I say it as shouldn't, 
as the saying is." 

You see, the fact of the case was this : 
Mother Button had passed her word, a 
quarter of an hour or so ago, to give 
David Barle the strange Christmas pres- 
ent he had asked for, and now she was 
beginning to repent of her bargain ; she had 
grown fonder of the boy than she knew. 
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Which of us ever know how fond 
we are of a thing until Fate begins to try 
to draw it from our hold ? Then our 
fingers close tightly enough upon it, and 
its value in our past possession of it 
increases like something looked at through 
a magnifying glass. 

" What will you do with the boy (if I 
may make so bold), if so be I do give him 
to yer ?" she asked, looking anxiously at 
her visitor's round, beaming face, and 
casting a glance of valuation at his attire, 
including the green cotton umbrella. 

"Well," said Mr. Barle, " first of all I 
should get him a new suit of clothes, then 
put him to a good school — ^the cathedral 
school most likely — then, when he's big 
enough, I should have him made into a 
chorister '' 

" — h !" cried the two lads, in the ex- 
tremity of their amazement. 

" Mew !" cried poor Mouser, whom Jim 
was squeezing in a grip of extra 
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tightness in his excitement and delight. 

" Come, come/' continued Mr. Barle 
an^^iously, *' you're not going to try to 
cry off your bargain, my good woman ?" 

**Well, sir, I don't know as I am, but 
I'd like to speak to my man about the 
matter. You see, Willie's useful in a mort 
of ways since he's grown some size ; he's 
fust rate to mind the child here, and I 
can't think what Jim there will be doing 
of without him. You kinder took me 
suddint and by surprise, and I answered 
hasty. Tve bin a deal upset just of late^ 
sir, what with one thing and another, and 
Christmas is a bad time, a sorry bad time, 
sir, for them as has men who drinks .'* 

Mr. Barle looked very grave at this. 

" Let us hope," he said, feelingly, " that 
your husband will keep out of trouble this 
Christmas. Do vou think he would take 
the pledge ?" 

" Take the pledge ! Oh ! yes, sir, he'd 
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take anything, but keeping of it's quite 
another matter ! He'd never keep nothing, 
not even mother's spoon, if I hadn't hid 
it reg'lar when he began his games. Why, 
I bought this little 'un a new hat, for the 
crown of the otl^er was gone, and the brim 
in bits, and, Lord bless you, sir, he took 
and pawned it that day — was a week last 
Saturday I Then the child hisself was con- 
trary over the matter, and drove me, so he 
did ; for when I got it took out o' pawn, he 
went a- walking by the canal side, along 
with another varmint like hisself, and 
began for to ketch fish with it. Who ever 
heard the like, to ketch jacky-sharps in a 
bran new 'at! He brought it home a 
reg'lar smudge, and with no shape left 
about it." 

Mrs. Dutton began to whimper over the 
ruined grace of the youngster's hat, but 
David Barle readily recognised the true 
source of these tears. She was grieving 
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over the thought of parting with Willie, 
though no power of persuasion would have 
induced her to say so. The relation of the 
little domestic incident regarding the hat 
had led Mr. Barle to the conclusion that 
her " man " either was now, or very lately 
had been, on the " spree," and therefore he 
looked upon the wife's suggestion as to 
holding a consultation with him to be a 
mere feint, for the purpose of giving a sop 
to her own half-roused repentance in the- 
matter of parting with Willie. 

" Well^ now, look here," he said, raising 
his umbrella in one hand, so as to be all 
ready to emphasize a word or two, if neces- 
sary, by bringing it down upon the red- 
bricked floor, '* what do you say to putting 
it to the boy's own choice ? Let me hear 
what his own feeling is. Will you agree- 
to that?" 

'* Well, maybe, sir, that's as good a way 
as any. You see Ben, he's bin drinking a 
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good sup of late, and his brains gets as 
addled as a six weeks' old egg, when he 
soaks 'em in liquor all day, and goes to 
his bed of a night like a log — though to 
be sure a log's good for firewood, and a 
drunken man's good for nought, so to say 
* a log,' is to say what's too good." 

" Now, my boy," said the old gentleman, 
cutting short ofE this new pathway into 
which the good woman's eloquence had 
strayed, " would you like to come and be- 
long to me, and go to school, and be a 
chorister, and who knows what all, some of 
these days ?" 

Willie looked at the kindly face beaming 
upon him like a cheerful sort of sun upon 
a poor sickly, ill-grown plant. There was 
nothing to awaken distrust there. Why, 
surely no man or woman living could be 
found to distrust the master ofWinstowe? 
But the boy's eyes turned away from those 
that shone upon him through Mr. Barle's 
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spectacles, and rested on the helpless form 
of poor little Jim, his crippled, foster bro- 
ther. His mouth twitched and trembled a 
moment, then he turned again to his would- 
be friend, 

*' Please, sir, could you take Jim, too ?" 

David Earle was nonplussed. 

" Bless my heart !" he cried, and down 
came the umbrella ferule on the bricks, 
" what a queer boy !" 

Willie twisted and turned his thin hands 
one in the other, and looked appealingly 
up into his face# Jim bent his shaggy 
head down lower and lower, and cuddled 
Mouser closer to his breast. As to Mother 
Button, she had given up all pretence of 
putting a brave face on matters, and was 
weeping undisguisedly, wiping away the 
tears as they fell with the ends of the 
twisted bonnet-strings. 

" T can't take Jim, too," at last said Mr. 
Earle ; ** but you shall come and see him 
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as often as you like, and bring him plants 
with lovely flowers growing on their 
branches." 

" But Tm feart he'll be lonesome when 
I'm not by," cried the child, torn in two by 
his wish to go, and his longing to stay, 
and the utter impossibility of doing both 
these things. " Worit you be lonesome, 
Jim — dear Jim ? Oh, do say if you'll be 
lonesome !" 

Jim's face was hidden in the furry coat 
of the black kitten, and his voice had 
rather a muffled sound in consequence, 
but the words themselves were as brave 
as the spirit that dictated them, even 
though that spirit was shrined in a poor 
crippled frame. 

" I'll get along reet enough. Go with 
the gentleman, Willie, and just come an(J 
see me and Mouser — as — oft — as — ^ye — 
can." 

Then Willie flung himself down by the 
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little chair, and the two children fell a* 
weeping together. And this was how 
David Earle got the Christmas present 
he asked for. What he did with it, we 
must leave for future chapters to tell. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WHAT HE DOES WITH IT. 

I T is quite true that the joys and sorrows 
-■- of childhood are as keenly felt at the 
time as those of riper years, but in sketch- 
ing the history of a life, it needs not to 
linger too noiinutely upon early days. 
Suffice it, then, to say, that David Earle 
was not a noian to do anything by halves, 
and that a trust once undertaken by him 
was sure of complete and faithful fulfil* 
ment. 

One short year after that day, so event* 
ful and all-important a one to Willie, 
when Mother Dutton gave the Christmas 
present she was asked for, a stranger 
would have taken it for granted that the 
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boy was the son of the owner of Winstowe. 
1 pass over the storm of gossip that buzzed 
about the old cathedral town — the aston- 
ishment of the Dean and the Dean's lady, 
the indignation of Mrs. Bunting, her train 
of daughters, and Weaverton in general, 
at the eccentricity of Mr. Earle, — '* posi- 
tively taking a boy out of the gutter, and 
openly adopting him as the heir of a fine old 
property, that had passed from father to 
son for goodness knows how long !" 

To Mrs. Timmins " master's " word was 
law, to Mr.Briggs Mrs. Timmins's word was 
law, and Pompey the Pomeranian always 
did exactly what the other two did ; so the 
allegiance of the Winstowe household was 
tendered at once to the little stranger, and 
on the very first occasion of Willie coming 
to spend a half-holiday at Jwme (for he 
was by this time a scholar at the Cathedral 
Grammar School, and a chorister as well), 
Mrs. Timmins announced the fact of his 
arrival to her master in these terms — 
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*' Master William has arrived, sir." 

It was enough ; Briggs followed suit, 
and Pompey sat down by the child's chair, 
and laid his fluffy white head upon his 
knees. 

Certainly there is no small truth in the 
saying that *' fine feathers make fine birds," 
and our friend Willie was now a very dif- 
ferent sort of individual from the ragged, 
bare-foot boy who had taken shelter in 
the cathedral porch that snowy day on 
which our story first opened. Not only 
so, but the atmosphere in which he now 
found himself, appeared to be strangely 
congenial to him ; he took to a better state 
of things as though *' to the manner born,'* 
and, as Mr. Briggs sagaciously observed, 
''It shooted him to be a gentleman just 
as if it was clothes he'd been measured 
for !" 

All little vulgarities of speech, aU rough- 
ness of manner, fell ofE with wonderful 
rapidity, and by the time he had run the 
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gauntlet of the local grammar-school, and 
drifted into the ranks of one of our 
best public schools, no one could discover, 
or be led to surmise, that his earliest years 
had been spent in so humble a social 
stratum — indeed, the peculiar refinement 
of his face and manner was often the 
subject of remark. 

You may be sure those humble friends, 
who had so nobly out of their own poverty 
found bed and board for the little waif and 
stray were not forgotten by Willie's generous 
benefactor. Mrs. Button had long since 
become the proprietor of quite a flourishing 
grocery store, and little Jim, whose deform- 
ity was less a cause of helplessness as he 
grew older, a day-boarder at the Cathedral 
School. With that sharpness of intel- 
lect so often found in the deformed, he 
quickly distanced boys of his own age, 
and became such a " scholard " that his 
mother's opinion as to the value of " edifi- 
cation " grew more confirmed than ever. 
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At the outset of these changes there 
had been some little exercising of n^iind on 
the part of Mr. Earle as to Willie's sur- 
name. He had delicately inquired of 
Mother Dutton if the boy had ever been 
baptised, and to this query (most gently 
put) the good woman answered with some 
show of indignation and a redundance of 
negatives — 

"I'm not one to neglect nothing. I 
always had all my children done for 
both worlds — they was every individual 
one vaccinated by the parish doctor, 
and christened by the parish parson. I 
was brought up respectable myself, and 
I brings them up the same !" 

"And it is very creditable to you, my 
good woman," said Mr. Earle, soothingly, 
"very creditable, indeed; but you see, 
the point I want to understand is this — 
by what name was the boy you have given 
me baptised, and in what name was his 
birth registered ?" 
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" Well, sir, he were christened William 
—just short, and no more— for, says I, 
poor children have enough burdens to 
carry without a name as long as yer arm ; 
and for another name — ^you see, sir, he 
come in the snow, and in the snow we 
tuk him, so we called him " Snow," and 
William Snow's his name, fast and sure, 
and so it's wrote in the parish book." 

But of course this conversation took 
place a long while ago now, for five times 
the leaves have budded out upon the 
grand old elm-trees in the Cathedral 
Close ; five times they have lived in the 
fulness of beauty through the golden 
summer sunshine; five times they 
have fallen to the ground, and been 
covered up by the beautiful white snow, 
that Heaven-cast pall that covers the dead 
year, since Willie left Wapping's Court, 
and became as a son to the master of 
Winstowe. 

The only one in that group upon whom 
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the interest of our story centres, who 
seemed to have gone down, instead of up 
hill during these five years, was '^Ben,'* 
Mrs. Dutton's **man." At the best of 
times he had never worked to maintain 
his family, except by fits and starts, which 
eccentric and jerky efforts invariably ended 
in a " bout of spree," as he called it, and 
the consequent hiding of his wife's mother's 
silver spoon in those uncomfortable places 
of which we wot. Prosperity seemed to 
make things worse with him, instead of 
better. 

"When Mr. Barle gave his wife the 
stock-in-trade and the first year's rent of 
the smart grocer's shop, in a respectable 
street of the populous cathedral city, Ben 
expressed his supreme content at the con- 
dition of affairs, more especially at the 
shop being a concern that would just 
" stand still i' the street, and keep itseP." 
He took the pledge, too, subsequent to a 
long talk with Mr. Earle ; then he broke 
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it, met that gentleman in the street, and 
hiccupped out an assertion that he had 
" had for to giV up the tem'prance dodge, 
for it didn't no ways agree with his 
<5onstitootion." 

This outbreak lasted for a month ; dread- 
ful sounds issued at intervals from the 
back regions of the grocery establishment, 
^nd Mrs. Dutton appeared behind the 
•counter with a black eye. 

Once Ben met Willie as he was return- 
ing to school from a happy afternoon at 
Winstowe, and the half-drunken man 
asked the lad for money, [reminding him 
that all his luck in life was owing to what 
he, Benjamin Dutton, had done for the 
poor castaway mother and her babe. 
Willie went penniless to school that 
afternoon ; but he never said a word about 
what had happened, you may be sure, and 
shortly afterwards it was decided that he 
should go to that public school of which I 
have before spoken. 
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It is summer now, when we take 
up the regular thread of our story again ; 
the leaves of the quaking ash upon the 
lawn at Winstowe rustle and tremble, 
and show their pretty silvery linings 
in the gentle breeze, that is sweet with 
the perfume of the crimson, white, and 
palest golden roses, of which David Earle 
is so proud. Little banksia roses, like 
golden buttons, dot the gable that looks 
into the garden, and the jaBmine pushes 
milk-white, starry blossoms through the 
open window of the study, where the 
master sits in such deep thought, and 
with so sad a look upon higi usually genial 
face, that you feel sure neither the rustle 
of the boughs outside, nor the pretty 
flowerets peeping in at his window, are 
noticed by him, or give him any pleasure. 

On the desk at which he sits, (a piece of 
furniture whose recesses in the way of 
pigeon-holes and drawers are quite con- 
fusing to an ordinary mind), lies an open 
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letter — a letter written on that thin paper 
that tells us the missive comes from a 
foreign land, and from those that seem 
doubly, trebly dear because they are so 
far away. 

Above the fireplace of this cosy room 
hangs a picture. It is that of a young and 
lovely woman — ^lovely, not so much from 
small and perfect features as from the 
sweet and gentle expression that smiles ' 
upon you as you look upon her face. The 
soft yet earnest hazel eyes, the smiling 
mouth, the sunny hair falling in careless 
ringlets on her shoulders ; all the beauty 
that he so well remembered, all the beauty 
that he should never see again, spoke 
with touching power to the old man's 
heart as he laid down the letter that told 
him of her death, and gazed at her pic- 
tured face ! His only sister's child, early 
orphaned, tenderly reared and watched 
over as his own, Lilian, in the days of her 
bright, beautiful girlhood had been as a 
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sunbeam about the old house, as a sun- 
beam in the heart of its master. He had 
80 long looked upon her as a child that, 
when Vere Selwyn, Captain in the Indian 
Army, asked his permission to offer her 
his hand and heart, all he could find to 
say was— "'That child! my little Lillie!" 
And it was only when they reminded him 
that his *' little Lillie " was eighteen years 
of age, that the possibility of such a thing 
as her marriage dawned upon his mind. 

" But she'd never go all by herself to 
such an outlandish place as India I" said 
David Earle. Captain Selwyn flushed 
up at that, and suggested that a woman 
who had a husband by her side could 
hardly be said to be *'all by herself." 
After all, it was Lilian herself who settled 
the matter ; she clung about his arm, and 
said so low, he had to bend down to catch 
the words — 

" I shall always love you, dear uncle 
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David — always ; but, please, I think that I 
must go with — Vere !" 

And she went ; like a true woman, she 
left all to follow the man she loved. This 
was many years ago now — ^years during 
which her letters had been the one great 
pleasure of the old man's life. 

There had been news of a baby boy 
born to Lilian, a little blossom that early 
drooped and died ; and two years later of 
another, a girl this time, with the mother's 
eyes, too, so Vere said. 

Like many a delicate woman, Lilian 
stood the enervating Indian climate better 
than others apparently more robust, and 
had always written home cheerfully, tell- 
ing how "Lilian the younger *' grew and 
prospered, and what a ** great girl she 
would be when mother should bring her 
to England to see Uncle David." 

But mother would never bring her now I 
Death, in swift and sudden form, had 
snatched Vere Selwyn from the loving 
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arms that could not hold him back, and 
weakened, by sorrow and anxiety, Lilian 
herself had fallen an easy prey to the 
" pestilence that walketh in darkness." 

Ever close together, hand to hand and 
heart to heart in life, in death the husband 
and the wife were not divided I 

A friend, the wife of a brother officer, 
had hurried to Lilian in the first hour of 
her trouble; had aided and supported the 
poor stricken wife in tending her dying 
husband ; had stayed with her when all was 
over, and nursed her through the illness 
that so rapidly followed, supporting in 
her arms to the last the fragile form in 
which had dwelt a soul so brave and 
gentle. 

I almost think that it is in military life 
alone that such devoted friendships as this 
that I am telling of, exist ; not because 
hearts are not as true, affections as warm 
elsewhere, but because people in the same 
regiment are thrown together, and obliged 
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to be dependent one on the other, in lands 
far distant from all family ties, as no 
other people can be. I for one can 
look back and say, can any friend- 
ships be so close and true, and ride so 
triumphantly over all minor difl&culties 
when once . the hour of sorrow comes, 
as the close bond of union between the 
members of the same regiment ? 

To this true friend, then, had Lilian, 
dying, committed her last wishes about 
the child, orphaned in a strange land. 
The little one was to be sent by the first 
opportunity that offered, to the dear old 
home at Winstowe, to the loving care of 
him who had so well watched over the 
mother's childish years. 

And this opportunity had come almost 
immediately. The wife of a sergeant in 
a Line Regiment was returning home with 
her husband, he having completed his 
**time," and this woman, in every way 
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trustworthy, was willing to take charge of 
the little Lilian. 

"Even now^" thought Uncle J)avid, 
wiping away the tears that had stolen 
down his cheek, "they may be on their 
way!" 

He rang the bell sharply, and Briggs so 
promptly answered the call that it was 

« 

impossible to suppose he had come from 
any very distant region ; indeed, to tell 
the truth, he and Mrs. Timmins had had 
a long confabulation as to the reason of a 
black seal upon "master's letter from 
foreign parts," and they had both been 
restlessly wandering about the hall, and in 
and out of the pantry, anxiously waiting 
the sound of the bell. 

** Briggs,'* said Mr. Earle, in a some- 
what unsteady voice, " I have had bad 
news, very bad news from India " 

" That's what we was respectfully afraid 
of,^' said Briggs, keeping his hold on the 
handle of the door, and giving a look 
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over his shoulder in the direction of the 
hall. 

"Tell Mrs. Timmins I want her im- 
mediately/' 

But there was no need for anyone to 
" tell" Mrs. Timmins, for she broke past 
Briggs, and cried to her master, 

" Oh, sir ! what is it ? Is it bad news 
of Miss Lilian ?' The master^s face, — ^the 
black-sealed letter, — answered her. 

4 

I have said that now " it was the time of 
roses," and that those lovely flowers lifted 
their perfumed blossoms to the sunshine, 
and gave out their sweet breath in the 
Winstowe gardens. Surely it must have 
been the summer holidays, where then 
was William Snow ? 

Our hero, by this time a tall, slender, 
blue-eyed fellow of thirteen, had the excel- 
lent gift of making friends, and even in 
these days had won the heart of the mother 
of one of his school-mates, a boy whose 
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home was close to the college. So it came 
about that David Earle received a letter 
from this lady, asking for Willie to go and 
spend the summer holidays, with herself 
and her son, at a sea-coast village, where 
boating and bathing would make the time 
pass pleasantly enough. 

It was a great disappointment to Jim 
when he found that the holidays would 
pass without bringing Willie to Winstowe. 
Jim's heart was a universe, of which Willie 
was the sun. No change in the circum- 
stances of either could alter or lessen the 
mighty love he bore him ; a love that had 
in it the humble faithfulness of a dog's at- 
tachment to its master. No one knew what 
the pain of parting with Willie, just a year 
ago now, had been to the crippled boy. He 
had lain awake at nights counting the days 
'until the Christmas holidays, and when at 
last he saw Willie (changed strangely, too, 
even during that short four months' of 
Public School life) rush through the shop 
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and into the little parlour at the back, Jim 
couldn't find one word of welcome I Even 
the face of his foster-brother seemed all 
blurred. and indistinct, seen through the 
hot tears of gladness that rose and fell I 

" Why, Jim," said Willie, holding the 
long, thin hands in his — "why, Jim, — 
are you crying because Tm come home 
again ?" 

"No, no; it's because I'm glad. Oh, 
more glad than anyone can think or 
know!" and Mouser, by this time an 
obese and majestic cat, rubbed his fat 
sides against Willie's legs, and purred al- 
most as loud as the tea-kettle sang, to 
show that he, too, wished to offer a wel- 
come, as far as his humble capabilities 
would allow. 

But there was to be no such happy meet- 
ing this summer-time, and a cruel jealousy 
ached in Jim's heart. These fine friends 
had taken the sun from his sky ! He was 
jealous of Willie, and for Willie, after the 
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fashion of anabsorbinglove. When rumours 
of the little child coming all the way from 
India to find a home at Winstowe reached 
his ears, he harboured hard, unkindly 
thoughts of the stranger, just as if she 
had been a little cuckoo coming to push 
the rightful owner out of the nest. 

Presently the leaves turned brown, and 
fell, and the garden at "Winstowe was 
strewed with their little shrivelled bodies. 
The evenings began to close in early. 
People were glad to gather round the fire, 
shut the windows close, and listen to the 
cold wind whistling round the corners, and 
swaying the bare branches of the poor 
naked trees, from the safe snug shelter of 
their "ain ingle nook." Then, first one 
and then another began to speak of 
** Christmas Day" coming near, and the 
cathedral choir practised carols, until the 
boys were all as hoarse as if they each 
and all had chronic bronchitis I 

The biggest turkey in the Winstowe 
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farmyard strutted about with a happy un- 
consciousness of his approaching end, and 
grew daily more impertinent and tyrannical 
to his fellows, by reason of being uplifted 
a.t the flattering notice bestowed upon him 
by Mrs. Timmins. 

She, for her part, was absorbed in the 
preparation of mince-meat, and often 
smiled knowingly over her work, and re- 
marked jocosely to Briggs, that " Master 
"Willie would find a bonnier Christmas pie 
awaiting him than any she could make !" 

And so at last, on Christmas Eve, as the 
sweet Cathedral bells were chiming, and 
the dying sunlight was glinting on the 
snow that had fallen just in time to 
*' whiten Christmas," Willie came home. 

"Uncle David," asthe boyhadlearnttocall 
his benefactor, was a prisoner to his room, a 
sharp attack of gout threatening to spoil 
his Christmas enjoyment; but not even 
pain could quite drive away the happy, 
beaming look from his round old face, 
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at the sight of the tall, fair-haired, hand- 
some lad, the sightly young tree that his 
own hand raised. 

There seemed to be also some secret 
source of satisfaction and amusement tick- 
ling his fancy, and when he said, " There 
now, my boy, go down to my study and 
get your tea ; you need it, Tm sure, after 
such a journey," he chuckled to himself as 
if he was enjoying the flavour of some 
exquisite joke. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WILL MAKES A PEOMISE. 

r DON'T suppose it would be possible 
-* for a room to be more cosy, bright, 
and comfortable than the study at Win- 
stowe ! There stood "the master's " special 
easy chair, just by the fireside — a chair 
that was actually more restful than 
a sofa. At the side of this stood 
the desk of which we have before 
spoken, and near the long, low window, 
with its deep, softly-cushioned seat, stood 
a round table. Crimson curtains shut 
off the recess of this window in the 
winter evenings, and on the woolly 
hearthrug, before the fire, Pompey usually 
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. took up his position, blinking at the fire 
with his knowing eyes, and, no doubt, in- 
dulging in scornful wonder as to how 
unhappy dogs existed who had no soft 
rugs to lie upon, and whose tails hung 
ignominiously down, instead of curling 
tightly over their backs like his. 

"We left our young hero on his way, at 
Uncle David's bidding, to this same plea- 
sant parlour, and truly very pleasant it 
looked as Willie came in ! 

Tea was set on the round table; the 
crimson curtains were drawn ; Pompey was 
in his usual place, and had even more than 
his usual air of self-complacency. But 
what on earth was that strange object in 
Uncle David's chair ? 

It was a doll. 

Now Willie had heard of "second child- 
hood," but even supposing Uncle David, 
Mrs. Timmins, or Briggs himself had 
attained to this venerable condition, could 
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it be possible a doll, and sucli a doll too, 
with one eye missing and its wig all awry, 
could be the result ? 

Just as he was going to lift the object 
up and examine it, there was a stirring of 
the crimson curtains, a little hand appeared, 
pushing them gently aside, and a little lady 
stepped out from the dark recess. She 
held out her hand, and said, with perfect 
self-possession, 

" How do you do, — boy ?" 

*' So the doll is yours ?" said Willie, trying 
with boy-like pride to look as if he wasn't 
at all astonished, and rather expected half 
a dozen more little girls to step out from 
behind the crimson curtains. 

'* Yes, it's mine," said the child, fondling 
the one-eyed creature, and vainly trying to 
pull its scalp into place. 

" I'm glad you've come," she continued, 
giving a sigh of evident relief, '' I've been 
waiting in there ever so long ! Uncle David 
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said I was to — till you came in, you know, 
and then I was to come and say, *How 
do you do ?' " 

"Willie's blue eyes were round and large 
with astonishment, not so much at her 
being there (though that was strange 
enough), as at her gentle, self-possessed 
manner, 

'* J['m to make tea for you," the elf con- 
tinued. " Please lift me on that chair, and 
then you can ring the bell for them to 
bring the tea." 

He lifted the dainty fairy figure in his 
arms, noticing as he did so that her 
dress was black, as also was the simple 
band that tied back the glory of her golden 
hair. Then he took his seat beside her. 
Mrs. Timmins, coming in with' hot 
cakes and a tiny silver tea-pot, well-fitted 
for such little hands as the tea- 
maker's, laughed at his serious puzzled 
face, and told him this was the '' Christmas 

f2 
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pie " her master had written to say would 
be ready for him. Then she asked him 
" how he liked it ?" 

" Oh ! I like it very much — I think it a 
very pretty pie/' said Willie, and they all 
three laughed, till the old man heard them 
all the way upstairs, and laughed himself 
to think how happy their voices sounded. 

" This little lady's name is Miss Lili^in,'* 
said Mrs, Timmins, "and she's to be a 
little sister for you. Master William." 

" Oh ! " said Will, eyeing the small 
creature, who was gravely pouring out the 
tea, and popping in the lumps of sugar 
with her own rosy fingers, instead of the 
legitimate sugar-tongs. Then they were 
alone again, and, after the manner of child- 
ren meeting for the first time, less shy and 
constrained in consequence. 

'Tm six and a half," volunteered the 
lady, with charming candour — "how old 
are you, — bby?" 
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" Thirteen/' said Willie, helping first his 
companion and th^n himself bountifully to 
Mrs. Timmins' delicious marmalade. 

The child looked grave. Thirteen seemed 
a great age. Perhaps, resting on ±he 
dignity of his years, this big boy would not 
care to play with her ? 

" Uncle David said you was to be my big 
brother, and always take care of me," she' 
said rather wistfully, her great violet eyes 
suddenly becoming "bright with unshed 
tears." 

" Well, and so I will, you know," said 
Will, cordially, but (as became his ad- 
vanced age) with a certain air of patron- 
age, too. 

" Then I think you had better kiss me," 
was the unexpected rejoinder ; and she laid 
down her bread and marmalade, carefully 
wiped her rosy bit of a mouth upon a 
ridiculous handkerchief that hung at her 
side, and waited patiently for Willie to 
carry the suggestion into action. 
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He got up, stood beside her, and bend- 
ing down, softly kissed the little smiling 
mouth* And thus the compact was sealed, 
Lilian was now quite happy; she invoked his 
aid to mend poor dolly's dilapidations, and 
prattled away as if she had been in truth 
his little sister always. 

That night, when Lilian had gone to 
bed, and Will sat beside Uncle David's fire, 
the old man told him all the story of 
how the orphan child came to Winstowe. 
As he listened the boy's heart was 
drawn towards this little one, who, like 
himself, had in the world no friend save 
David Earle — no home save the dear old 
house that was now so brightened by her 
sweet presence. 

Later on in the evening he stood 
looking up at the picture over the study 
fireplace. Yes, the child was very like 
the mother — the child's eyes were darker, 
and the brows more clearly defined ; but 
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the exquisite sweetness of the mouth was 
the same in both * and the trustful smile 
told in each alike, of a nature that " knew 
no guile." 

The next day was Christmas Day. The 
sun shone brightly, but the air was frosty^ 
and it was only in places here and there 
that the snow melted. 

Uncle David came down to dinner, and 
then took up his place in the big easy-chair. 
The children had been to service at the 
Cathedral and joined in the glad hymn 
that bids the whole Christian world rejoice, 
because the Lord of Life and Glory has 
come upon the earth. They had walked 
home hand in hand, all the crisp clear air 
filled with the music of the glad gay beUs. 
Every face was arrayed in Christmas smiles, 
and many a kindly glance following the 
two figures that contrasted so well together ; 
the tall, lithe lad, his crisp brown locks 
clustering close about his square brow, his 
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bright blue eyes and cheery smile so 
" good to look upon/' and the little creature 
at his side, stepping out bravely, her 
glistening hair showing fairer for its con- 
trast to her black frock. Every now and 
then she glanced up into her tall com- 
panion's face, as if to be quite sure he ap- 
proved of her ceaseless chatter. 

"Well, after dinner was over, as 1 said 
before. Uncle David ensconced himself 
by the study fire. Lilian sat beside his 
knee upon a low stool, nursing the doll, 
whom all "Willie's ingenuity had not suc- 
ceeded in restoring to anything like re- 
spectability. 

" I'll buy her a new dolly," Uncle David 
had once said. 

But the child hugged the disfigured one 
closer to the bosom of her dress. 

" No, thank you. I couldn't have a new 
one. This dolly would be sorry, and think 
I didn't love her any more." 
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It was but a trifle, and yet it told of a 
tenderly loving and faithful nature. And 
it is just such natures that are marked 
out for the keenest suffering. They. suf- 
fer through their very faithfulness, and 
where the love of a lesser nature would 
cease to be, their love lives on, through 
pain and misconstruction, and the faults 
and unkindness of the loved one. 

Leaving the uncle and niece mightily 
contented with each other, Will set off 
to pay a Christmas visit to the old friends 
towards whom his heart never changed. 
He had heard of the black silk dress, 
given to Mother Button by Mr. Earle as 
a Christmas gift, and thought how pleasant 
it would be to see her arrayed in all her 
grandeur. In the old-fashioned days of 
which I write, a silk dress was a thing to 
make a woman of that class proud for the 
rest of her life; a thing to give her a 
certain standing among her neighbours; 
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and to be watched over, and worn on high 
days and holidays, as a sort of heirloom^ 
much as a fine lady wears her family 
diamonds. 

With a bright face, and brisk step,. 
William Snow stepped along the high road 
that led from Winstowe to the town. It 

« 

was at least a three miles' walk, but not a 
bit too long to please an active lad like our 
hero. He whistled as he went, and kept 
his hands snug and warm in his pockets. 

But once in the parlour behind the 
closed shop, he saw that his old friends 
were having anything but " a merry Christ- 
mas." No one was at home but Mrs. Dut* 
ton, and the boy Harry, now grown a 
strapping fellow. There was no grand black 
silk dress to be seen, indeed the only adorn- 
ment the poor woman's person displayed 
was the questionable one of a black eye. 

As soon as she saw Will, Mrs. Button, to 
use her own expression, " gave up all of a 
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lump." She sat down on a chair, — put 
her apron to her eyes, and burst out 
crying. 

Of what use was it for Will to ask 
questions? Don't we all know, when 
we see a home look desolate, a wife miser- 
able, and showing the cruel marks of a 
cowardly hand, that the devil of drink has 
entered into and possessed the man who 

owns both home and wife ? Don't we 

» 

know that the children listen for the sound 
of his staggering step, and when they hear 
it, shrink into corners, or fly to the shelter 
of the streets, from the home that is no 
home except in name ? 

Too well Will read the signs before 
him. 

"Where is Jim?" he said anxiously, 
sitting down by the weeping woman, and 
taking her hand in his as tenderly as though 
it had been the soft white palm of some 
great lady, and he the lover that worship- 
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ped at her feet. Mrs, Button only rocked 
herself to and fro, and moaned out some- 
thing he could not understand. 

*' Jim's gone after father/' said Harry, 
his lip trembling; "he'll come for Jim 
sometimes when he won't for no other of 
us ; he come 'ome two days ago, and beat 
mother dreadful — ^he'd have beat me too, 
but I made off, I did I" 

The faintest trace of a grin illuminated 
his young countenance as he made this 
last remark. 

"And he's took mother's spoon this 
time, true and fast," sobbed Mrs. Dutton, 
finding her tongue at last. " We'll 
never have no luck no more! never no 
more !" 

*• Don't say that," said Will, patting 
the hand he held; "we'll get the spoon 
back, never fear." 

" He's disgraced me in front of my neigh- 
bours, so he has!" cried the disconsolate 
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woman. '' He come and took every far- 
thing out of the till, and then he got mad 
drunk — drunk as any beast — though I 
don't rightly know as beastes do get 
drunk, and perhaps Tm miscalling of 
'em behind their backs. Home he come, 
did Ben, — and Td no more money for to 
give him, — and when I tellit him so, he — 
he " 

" Hush !" said Will, '' don't speak about 
it, dear ; it don't make it any better, you 
know, and it hurts you to remember 
it." 

A sudden thought seemed to come over 
her. 

" You'd best go home, Master Willie," 
she said, rising as she spoke, and giving 
her face a scrub with her apron ; " Ben 
might come in any blessed moment as ever 
is, and he's taken agen you awful, 'as Ben ! 
it sounds bad to be saying of it, I know, 
lookin' at all the dear good gentleman 
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'as owns you 'as done for us this past 
years ; but it's true for all that, Ben's 
taken agen you most awful !" 

The woman seemed so earnest, — she 
trembled so as she spoke, and was so 
possessed by the tear of her husband 
coming home while Will was there, that 
the boy felt the truest kindness was to 
go. He pressed into her unwilling hand 
the golden guinea that had been his 
Christmas gift from Mr. Earle that 
morning, and then he took his way home. 
All the bright anticipations with which 
he had set out had vanished away ! He 
had looked to find peace and plenty, and a 
happy, though humble home: he had 
found only sorrow and desolation and 
tearful reproaches! And this sad state of 
things did not come from grinding 
poverty, or from sickness or suffering; 
none of these sources of misery were 
there — it was drink, drink only — that. 
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with its blighting breath, breathed a curse 
upon the home that should have been so 
happy ! As Will made his way through 
the crowded streets, he saw more than 
one reeling figure making an uncertain 
progress along the pavement. These had 
been keeping Christmas! One, more drunk- 
en than the rest, with a ghastly remem- 
brance of some teaching of his boyhood, 
yelled out the sacred words of a Christ- 
mas hymn, ending the line with a burst of 
drunken laughter and vile oaths. 

We all of us see such sights and hear 
such sounds in the streets of England's 
great cities ; but do we call to mind that 
to each reeling figure, each muddled brain, 
in which all evil passions rise and foam 
as filthy scum, pertains a home? Do 
we realize that the drunken, maddened 
wretch goes there at last, to bring the 
curse of his presence upon the unhappy 
ones who share that home ? 

Hardly, I think. Surely if it were so 
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the rich would set a brighter and 
better example to the poor. The 
only shadow on the happy Christmas 
Day spent by our "Winstowe friends was 
Will's account of the state of things at 
Mother Button's. 

"And indeed, s.ir," said Briggs, when 
his master was undressing that night, 
'* I'm not one to be bringing scandal into 
the house, of those you see fit to give a 
helping hand to, but Tuesday last it was 
just a week, I saw Mr. Dutton that drunk 
he didn't rightly know which end of him- 
self was uppermost." 

'* I'm sorry — I'm very sorry, Briggs," 
said his master — " most of all for the poor 
woman's sake." 

" He'd be sorry for a thieving black- 
guard of a rat as was caught in a trap, 
master would I" was Briggs's comment to 
Mrs. Timmins afterwards. " and I wasn't 
going for to tell him how the man bellowed 
out after me, and called the master himself 
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names as I wouldn't demean my lips to 
be repeating, least of all in the presence of 
a lady, Mrs. Timmins. 'Who's bin and 
stole the boy away?' cries he — 'the boy 
whose friends might have turned up, and 
offered a reward any day, and me and my 
missus bin made a gentleman and lady 
of !' It's a deal for a respectable man to 
have to put up with, to be mocked at like 
that, but I can bear a deal for master ! I 
don't know as even a dead cat or a rotten 
egg would seem too much to put up with 
for himr 

The day after Christmas Day, a thaw 
set in. The snow all vanished, as though 
the wand of some enchanter had been 
waved over the landscape, and the wind 
moaned and wailed as only a thaw wind 
seems to know how to do. 

This was quickly followed by that un- 
comfortable kind of weather called a 
'* black frost" — uncomfortable, that is, to 
all but the young and hearty, whose energy 
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is yet undamped, and whose blood flows 
too quickly for its stream to turn 
sluggish, because the thermometer stands 
below freezing. 

The canal that ran through the town, 
down by the cathedral close, and then 
under the bridge that led to the [^great 
iron gates of Winstowe, was frozen so 
hard that not the most anxious mother 
could conjure up a fear lest it would not 
*' bear " properly, and on New Year's Day, 
the surface of the ice was all alive 
with dark restless figures, gliding here 
and there, tumbling down and getting 
up again as though coming an awful bump 
on the hard ice was rather a pleasant thing 
than otherwise ! 

To Lilian's great delight. Will was 
allowed to take her to see the skating. 
What a little darling she looked in a close 
hood lined and edged with delicate white 
fur, and her tiny hands nestling in a snowy 
muff! Pompey walked after the two. 
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stalking along in his accustomed manner, 
as thougli lie was above being on speaking 
terms with any other specimen of the 

canine species. 

• 

They went to that part of the canal that 
ran by Moss Lane, just below the Cathe- 
dral, and after watching the fun for some 
time, began to feel rather cold, or rather, 
Willie began to fear Lilian did so. Just 
then they met the Dean's wife, a gentle, 
motherly woman, with whom Mr. Earle 
was a great favourite, and who accepted 
his eccentricities (Will among the number) 
as part of himself. She insisted on the 
two companions coming to the Deanery. 
There they warmed themselves by the bright 
fire, and had some tea and sweet cake. 
The good lady seemed hardly able to part 
with Lilian, whose sweet face peeped out 
from the furry hood like some fair flower 
from its velvety calyx. 

The Deanery was a childless home, but a 
mother's heart and a mother's yearning 
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had their place in the bosom of its gentle 
mistress. 

" I think we had better go now," said 
Will, standing, cap in hand in the shimmer 
of the firelight. The boy looked so bright, 
and brave, and good that the Dean's wife 
gave a sigh to think no such '*braw 
laddie " called her mother ! 

So they went their way, and found the 
afternoon had changed rapidly while they 
had lingered by the cheery fire, eating 
cake. 

The " gloaming " had come quickly and 
stolen all the brightness from the day. 

''Are you tired, dear?" said Will, as 
they mounted a hilly bit of road, and he 
fancied the tiny feet beside him dragged. 

"No, Tm not tired," said the child; 
" but it's very dark, — and there's a black 
man, — Willie — oh, I'm frightened !" and she 
dropped the pretty, snow-white muff, and 
caught the boy's hand with both her own. 

" No, no, there's no one " he began, 
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But as he spoke, a dark figure made 
its way over the bank at the roadside, and 
a man leapt into the road and stood right 
in their pathway. 
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CHAPTER V. 



"and keeps it." 



fTlHE intruder was Ben Dutton. 

-*• He was not drunk in the fullest 

acceptation of the word. He was sodden 

and sullen from the effects of being what 

he called " on the drink " for close upon a 

fortnight. 

Pallid of face, — unsteady of speech, — wild 
— haggard, — his eyes bloodshot, — ^his lips 
swollen, — Ben was just in that mental and 
physical state when a man hovers on the 
brink of the "horrors,'' and in which the 
lust of drink is upon him in all its irresist- 
ible and maddening force. 

'* Not so fast, young master — not so 
fast !" he said fiercely, as Will tried to 
push on, leading the trembling Lilian. 
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'Tve not dodged yer day and night, 
IVe not watched for yer, my young cock- 
sparrow so long, to let yer gi' me the 
go-by now !" 

" Oh, Ben, Ben !" said Willie appealing- 
ly, " what have I ever done to you that you 
should speak like that ? Let me pass and 
take this child home." 

''No, I woan't let thee pass !'' roared the 
man, '^ not wi'out toll. I want money, and 
money I'll have. Shell out and make 
no more adol Ain't yer 'shamed to see 
the man as picked yer out of the streets 
wanting a drop and nought in his pocket 
to get it wi', and yersel' rolling in money 
like ony gentleman born ?" 

'* If you were in want, Ben," said Will, 
the colour rushing to his face, " Td work 
willingly to help you ; — I'd give my last 
shilling to help you and the mother that 
was so good to me, — but I worCt give you 
money to buy the drink that's a curse to 
yourself and those belonging to you !" 
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What a contrast were the two ! 

The boy with his clear, frank, fearless 
eyes, his proud, determined bearing, — and 
the slouching, dogged, drink-soaked man, 
degraded to a level lower than that of the 
*' beasts that perish !" 

*' Set a man on a 'norse," sneered Ben, 
*' and we all know where he'll ride to. It's 
the devil of pride you've took up on the 
crupper to ride along with yer, and now 
yer won't give a hand to him as picked yer 
from the gutter !" 

Willie's face flamed at this reiterated 
charge of a base ingratitude. 

" It is not true — you know it is not 
true I" he cried, fast losing his calmness in 
the strait in which he found himself. " I 
would do anything that is right, but I've 
thought about it, Ben, and it is not right to 
give the money that is not mine, but my 
master's, for you to spend it in drink! 
I was wrong ever to do so ; but I was only 
a little fellow, and knew no better. Now 
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neither you nor anyone shall force me to do 
what I know to be wrong." 

" We'll see about that!" yelled the half- 
mad drunkard ; and then followed such a 
volley of oaths, that Will, beside himself, 
pushed the frightened child (who was by 
this time sobbing aloud) past Ben, and^ 
hurriedly telling her to run on towards 
Winstowe, turned to face his antagonist. 

Lilian did as she was told- Yet she could 
not resist, in her terror and her love, looking 
back now and then at the two dark figures 
seen so distinctly on the brow of the hill 
against the now ruddy western sky. Once 
she cried out, and started a step or two 
backwards. It seemed to her as if the 
man raised a threatening hand to Will. 
She could hear his loud and angry voice 
raised, as iE in wild, ungovernable rage. 
The child would not stir a step homewards, 
after that. If " Willie " was to be killed by the 
bad man who had come through the hedge, 
he should kill her, too ! Full of all tender. 
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loving thoughts, she made a slow approach 
again towards the two figures in the road, 
but in a moment more the two had parted^ 
and Will was coming towards her. 

Seeing this, she ran to meet him, her 
fair hair streaming out behind, her rosy 
lips parted in eagerness, — but as she ran^ 
she saw, to her renewed terror, that the 
man lifted up his arm on high, and shook 
his clenched fist at the boy's retreating 
figure ! This sight made her fly the faster 
to his side. She caught his hand, and 
urged him on with all her tiny strength. 
And as they hurried on, looking up in 
his face, she saw that tears were 
streaming from his eyes, and heard him 
sob aloud in the bitterness of his shame 
and pain ! 

Mrs. Timmins, with her pocket-handker- 
chief tied over her cap, for fear of the 
cold wind, was looking out anxiously for 
their return. She caught up Lilian, and 
carried her into the warm, fire-lit kitchen. 
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while Will hastened to the study and told 
the story of their long delay. 

"You should have told me about this 
man taking money from you when it first 
happened," said Uncle David, looking up- 
with a troubled face. 

*' I know I should, sir," returned the lad, 
frankly ; " but I was ashamed." 

" Well, well, let it be the last conceal- 
ment between us. My boy, you must 
never keep things from me — ^you are my 
son, — my dear and trusted son, — the child 
of my adoption. Shame and fear should 
have no place between a father and his 
child. I must see to this matter. Per- 
haps it would be well to send the poor 
misguided man away from his bad com- 
panions, and give him a chance in some 
distant country. We must see what can 
be done." 

But, alas ! David Earle was pondering 
on the best way of nailing up the stable 
door, and the horse was already stolen ! 
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After tea Lilian came to see them, but 
the child was pale and tired ; she was very 
silent, and hushing dolly off to sleep upon 
the rug, hushed her tired self to rest 
too. 

" God bless the little lass !" said Uncle 
David, bending over the figure lying at his 
feet. 

" Let me carry her up to bed," said Will 
to Mrs. Timmins, who came to say it was 
**Miss Lilian's bed-time." Very quietly 
he raised the little sleeping figure in his 
strong young arms, and bore her tenderly 
up the broad, old-fashioned staircase, Mrs, 
Timmins following with the candle. 

Winstowe was three stories in height, 
and irregularly built. 

The rooms were large, but low. They 
were lighted by latticed-paned windows, 
and in many of the upper parts of the 
house the ceilings sloped oddly here 
and there, following the turnings of the 
gabled roof. 
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The study, with which we are already so 
well acquainted ; a charming old-fashioned 
drawing-room, with glass doors opening 
on to the lawn, and deep window seats at 
intervals, and a long, oak-panelled dining- 
room, were the principal apartments on 
the ground floor. 

The comfortable kitchens, the cool 
stone-floored dairy, ran out from these 
in somewhat straggling fashion. 

Above came the guest-chamber, the 
master's room, and a sitting-room, large 
and light, owned by Mrs. Timmins, but 
much invaded by Lilian by reason of its 
multitudinous cupboards, in which the 
child took great delight. 

Briggs slept near his master, so as to be 
handy when that arch-enemy the gout saw 
fit to assail his venerable joints. 

The uppermost part of the house was 
approached by a staircase whose rail was 
of carved oak, black with age, and which, 
in all sorts of odd places, broke out into 
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little elfish, goblin faces. This was no 
doubt some quaint fancy of the original 
owner of Winstowe, one Geoffery Earle, 
said to have fought and died in the cause 
of the urihappy house of Stuart. 

Mount we, then, the staircase where the 
goblin faces grin at us as we pass. 

A large room ran the whole length of 
the house, and faced the front. This was 
the bower of the faithful Timmins. Be- 
hind it were two other rooms, long since 
apportioned out to " Master William." 
One — the smallest — was his bed-room ; 
the other, a strange, irregularly-shaped 
kind of place, he called his *^ grub-room." 

The term was a suitable one. Litter, 
consequent on amateur carpentering, fish- 
ing, painting, and what not, made it the 
dep6t of all possible odds and ends. 

It had a wonderful window : half in the 
wall, half in the gable of the roof, and in 
front of this were slender, twisted iron 
stanchions, a safeguard against burglars. 
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This window opened widely on the 
inner side, and many a moan had Will 
made over the bars that stood between 
him and various delightful wanderings up 
and down the tempting hills and valleys 
made by the sharp angles of the red-tiled 
gables ! 

Lilian shared Mrs. Timmins' airy cham- 
ber, a tiny white bed standing by the 
larger one, and looking like a kitten nest- 
ling to its mother's side. 

At the lodge, a pretty little cottage-like 
erection at Winstowe gates, lived the 
gardener and his wife. The wife came 
up every day to help in the housework, for 
David Earle, among his other eccentrici- 
ties, had a rooted objection to giddy young 
maid-servants idling about his establish- 
ment ; so Briggs was butler, and footman, 
and valet, all in one, while Mrs. Timmins 
combined the ofl&ces of housekeeper, cook, 
and general overseer. 

Now Mrs. Timmins, though quite as 
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trustworthy as her own master (indeed, 
more so, as not being subject to what Mr. 
Briggs called '* wrong-headed fancies*'), 
was by no means perfect as to temper. 
Briggs had become so used to her occa* 
sional fits of irritability that it was opined 
he rather liked them, as affording a cer- 
tain variety in the somewhat monotonous 
round of daily life at Winstowe. 

Be this as it may, he was just now him- 
self the cause of an aggravated attack, for 
he had committed the imprudence of ask- 
ing and obtaining from his master a fort- 
night's holiday, without consulting her 
beforehand. The master had, with equal 
inconsiderateness, had a rather sharp attack 
of gout during his faithful henchman's 
absence. 

Very carefully Mrs. Timmins had nursed 
her master, taking up her temporary abode 
in a small sleeping room near his own, and 
ready, at the mildest tinkle of the bell 
that rang at the head of his bed, to be 
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up and doing. All the same she considered 
the combination of circumstances vexatious, 
though had anyone else ventured to make 
the remark, that person would have been 
visited with her sorest displeasure. 

Thus it came about that no one slept 
just now in the topmost story of the house, 
save the two children. Hither then Will 
carried his helpless little companion on the 
night of that unhappy day when Ben Button 
had met them, and so terrified poor Lilian 
that she had grown sleepy and weary from 
the exhaustion that followed. 

He laid her gently down upon the white 
bed, and kissed her sleeping face. Then 
stole gingerly back to the study, where he 
and Mr. Earle sat over the fire, talking 
of the evil fortunes of the Button 
family. They heard Mrs. Timmins 
come down after . undressing the sleepy 
child (who was with difficulty roused 
to put her dimpled hands together 
and say the nightly " Our Father " that 
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ever hallowed her slumbers), and, near- 
ly two hours later, retire to her tem- 
porary resting-place. Then Will helped 
his still lame companion up the stairs, and 
with a fond *^ God bless you V from Uncle 
David, and a cheery *'Good night, sir," 
in return, they parted at the bedroom 
door. 

Tired and weary as he was, Will could 
not rest. Every now and then he heard the 
boughs of the trees in the garden crack in 
the cold, frosty air. The big clock down- 
stairs told the hours of the night. He 
counted out twelve, and thought he would 
listen for one ; but, before that came, he 
had fallen asleep. 

Not, however, that that improved matters 
much, for in a vivid and distressing dream 
he seemed once more to face Ben Button, 
fiercer and more drink-maddened than 
lie had been in reality I 

The boy tossed and tumbled, and 
muttered in his sleep. Now the dreanx 
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grewmore distinct, and filled him with a still 
more terrible dread. Close, and ever closer 
to his own, the bloated sodden features 
seemed to come; he felt the hot, fetid 
breath from those swollen lips scorching 
his cheek, the cold clammy hands gathered 
round his throat, striving to press his 
life out in their cruel grasp I He strove 
to throw the phantom off, and, in one 
mighty effort, woke ! 

Stay, though. — Was it all a dream ? His 
breath seemed to come with painful effort. 
Hotand stifling, the air of his room scorched 
him as he lay I One instant and he was on 
his feet, reeling with the sudden shock, but 
promptly in possession of his presence of 
mind. God of heaven ! the floor felt hot to 
his naked feet, — a red glare illumined the 
panes of his window, — he could hear a faint 
rustling rushing sound ! Could it— oh, 
could it be the sound of flames ? 

As he stood there, dizzy, horror-struck, 
yet rallying his shaken powers to think 

h2 
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what it miglit be best to do, he seemed for 
one short awful moment to see a mocking 
vision — it could only be a vision, he thought, 
a phantom from the dreamland he had just 
left — but it took the form of the bloated 
face, the jeering, mocking face, of Ben 
Button pressed against the window, gloat- 
ing over his agony and terror! It was 
there but for an instant, then the red light 
gleamed brighter, only to fade before a 
volume of dark smoke that rolled upwards 
from below. 

One thought only filled Will's breast — 
" Lilian ! Lilian !" 

He had groped about, and found his 
shoes, hastily thrown on his coat and 
trousers, and now rushed out into the 
landing that separated the rooms. 

Where the goblin staircase had been was a 
chasm Jilled with black and acrid smoke! 
As he peered into its depths, an angry 
tongue of flame leapt up into his face, and 
curling round the slender column of the 
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carved rail, cracked and shrivelled its dark 
shining surface, lapping the elfish faces 
that seemed to gibe and mow in weird 
mockery ! He listened intently for 
a moment. Not a sound ! — no human 
voice, no hurrying footstep, broke the awful 
stillness ; nothing stirred save the faintly 
rustling flame, the curling smoke, that 
blinded his eyes and stifled his breath ! 

With a cry such as the hunted hare 
gives as the cruel eager mouths of the 
dogs close about her. Will burst open 
the door of Lilian's room, and rushed in. 
She lay as softly sleeping as though the 
tender silver moonlight shone upon her 

m 

bed, and caught the glint of her golden 
hair, and not the red glare of the flames 
that lapped against the narrow panes of 
her casement window 1 Cry after cry rang 
from the boy's lips as he looked upon that 
awful sight; he tore a blanket from the 
little bed, wrapped her, all sleeping as she 
was, in its sheltering folds, and bore her 
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to the window. Then lie tore at the fasten- 
inpf. Air! air! — only to get the sweet 
fresh air of heaven to blow upon that 
death-white face, that now he saw was still 
in a stupor deeper than any slumber 

Surely he could get the window open, 
and drag her through ? But oh ! what 
then ? A moment's thought told him no 
foothold existed at that side by which he 
might bear her to the ground in safety. 
Yet again he tried to pull the casement 
back, but the frame had warped with the 
long snow — why, he remembered now 
hearing Mrs. Timmins say only that morn- 
ing that she must send for the carpenter 
to open it ! 

He looked down. Lilian had stirred, 
and opened her great violet eyes. He 

knelt beside her, held her close and 

« 

fast, and tried by every loving soothing 
word to calm her wild affright. 

"Oh! the fire I the fire!" she moaned, 
hiding her face upon his arm. ** It is so 
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hot in here — we shall be burned all up ! 
Oh, take me to Uncle David, Willie dear T^ 

As he raised her in his arms, and bore 
her to what he thought might be the less 
intolerable heat of his own room, he caught 
sight of the yawning abyss which but a 
short while back had been the burning 
staircase. 

Cunningly devised scroll, quaint figures, 
goblin faces — all were gone ! The stairs 
themselves had fallen in, and the up-curling 
smoke seemed to come from unfathomed 
depths of lurid heat. 

Will put his hand beneath the poor 
child's head, and, as he bore her. past this 
gulf, pressed the dear face close against 
his breast. 

It might come — that dreadful death — 
but she should not see that tossing, raging 
sea'of fire and flame. — Not yet 1 not yet I 

■ 

. At the door of his own room he 
started back. It was filled with the 
overpowering stench of burning wood, 
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and in one place the carpet had curled up, 
as if it were a living thing and felt the 
flame. Little bright tongues forced them- 
selves a passage in between the boards! 

Help would come ! — ^was coming ! God 
would not desert his children 1 So Will 
thought as steadily, and like the sound of 
some vast rising tide, the murmur of 
voices, and the tramp of many feet were 
heard more and more above the hissing of 
the flames, the crackle of the burning tim- 
ber, and the whistle of the keen wind that 
unhappily had risen into strength since 
midnight. Only to preserve her, only to 
shield his tender charge from flame, and 
smoke, and stifling heat, imtil that help 
should come I 

With the wisdom often bom of dire 
necessity he staggered with his burden 
into the room where all his boyish trea- 
sures lay in the confusion that boys love. 
Here, at all events, the floor was not 
scorching to the touch, and though the 
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glare of the flames, that all seemed to come 
from below, lighted up the little chamber 
with the brilliancy of a summer's day, the 
window was not dimmed with rolling masses^ 
of smoke like those of the other two. The 
heat from the burning staircase was in- 
sufferable, and increased with every mo- 
ment. 

Lilian gasped for breath, and clung 
more closely to his breast. 

"Listen, dear," he said, speaking calmly, 
striving to keep her fears in check, " let 
me go for a moment ; I will not leave you. 
Do you hear ?' 

Yes, she heard, and the little, hands un- 
clasped themselves from about his neck. 
Then he shut the door. Full well, ah, me ! 
too well, he knew that on that side escape 
was not ! If help came, it must be from 
without. No living man could cross that 
sea of fire that widened every moment at 
their feet. The door shut, Will dragged 
the table close to the slanting window 
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in the roof. Then he Hfted Lilian up, and 
followed, carrying the blanket that in her 
fear she had thrown ofE. They were stifling, 
these poor children, stifling like rats in a 
hole! 

Will knew the iron stanchions were 
across the window, — he knew he could 
not make his way out upon the roof ; but 
iron bars cannot keep out the blessed air 
of Heaven! Moments were precious, Lilian's 
breath began to come and go in hurried 
gasps, her great, frightened eyes looked 
up at him imploringly. 

^^ Stand aside a moment/' he said, setting 
his teeth, ^pd giving a strong pull to the 
window, swollen and stiff like the other. 
The force of its opening, almost threw him 
backwards ; but, oh, the blessed, sweet 
relief of the cold, frosty air blowing in 
upon them ! 

'^Take fast hold of the bars, Lilly, 
darling," he said, putting her where she 
could get most air. " Squeeze your face 
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in between them — there, that's right. Now 



we will pull the blanket round behind us, 
it will help to keep off the heat." 

*'Kiss me/' said the poor child, and 
turned her face from the welcome breeze 
to meet his. Thus they waited. He had 
done all he could ; there was nothing else 
but waiting for it now. 

** Where is Uncle David?" asked Lilian 
a moment later, with a sob. 

What answer could he make ? 

And below them the sound of voices, and 
of feet hurrying to and fro, grew ever 
louder, like a rising, raging sea I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FAEEWELL TO THE ** AULD HOUSE !" 

TllEANWHILE outside, the leaping 
^■^ flames light up the night with a lurid, 
awful glow — flight up a sea of white and 
anxious faces turned upwards towards the 
blazing pile that was once the venerable 
Manor House, Winstowe Hall I 

See 1 the fire has nearly caught the west- 
ern gable, and the red tongues of flame 
wrap themselves about the old ivy that 
clothes its every nook and comer, shrivel- 
ling each spreading branch that has borne 
unharmed the heats and frosts of a hundred 
summers and winters ! 

The fire had got so far ahead before it 
was discovered, that the lower part of the 
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house will be gutted before long, and the 
beams give way. 

May God Almighty help any that are yet 
left unrescued from that awful furnace ! 
See how it seethes, and glows, and riots, and 
thrusts derisive tongues of flame up to the 
sky, where the clouds are scudding and 
hurrying along before the wind, as though 
they hastened to fly from^ the sight of 
devastation beneath ! 

" Water ! water !" is the cry from every 
lip, but the tanks are frozen at the 
mills, the ponds by the orchard-gate are 
almost solid ice, and the canal is covered 
with the thick coating that yesterday bore 
crowds of happy, thoughtless pleasure- 
seekers! Crash! crash! goes the ice as 
men break wildly through it with iron 
crowbars, and the hose of the engines, like 
thirsty serpents, suck up the water from 
beneath ! But all this takes time, and fire, 
like the tides, waits for no man. 

Whocanrealizethevalueof amomentuntil 
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he stands before a flaming dwelling of which 
each window begins to belch forth smoke 
and flame, and tears a whisper pass along 
the crowd, like an electric shock, that a 
human creature is in the midst . of that 
burning fiery furnace ? 

In the front of that heaving, pushing, 
ever-gathering crowd is one awful figure, 
that is the centre of every man and wo- 
man's interest, the object of sympathy and 
pity to every heart ! 

It is that of an old man ; his 
white hair, — ^his pallid face, — ^his look of 
anguish as he gazes at the flaming build- 
ing, once his home, — his voice raised now 
and again in a hoarse, wordless cry, as 
with some added impulse the flames leap 
higher and higher — all, seen in the vivid, 
glowing light, form a picture such as none 
are ever likely to forget ! A dozen strong 
hands hold him back, a dozen voices plead 
with him to yield to what must be — to let 
younger and stronger men brave the 
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•dangers of the falling beams and blazing 
floors, from which he himself has been, 
with diflSculty, rescued! See, — he has fallen 
forward on his knees, and vainly those 
about him try to raise him up! He 
stretches forth his trembling hands to the 
Heaven that is all aglow with the blaze of 
liis burning home ; — he calls out in a voice 
whose sound of agony dominates the din 
surging round about him; he cries that 
there shall be no limit — none-^to the 
rewards that he will shower upon that 
man who rescues those two children that 
are yet beneath that burning roof — who are 
left, as he in his wild agony supposes, with- 
out help from any ! Once there is a cry 
that at the upper window something is 
seen to move, and the crowd sways and 
ebbs, and heaves ; women sob aloud, 
and cry out to incite the men, who clamber 
cat-like up the tall slender ladder reared 
against the wall, to greater effort. 

Here and there a woman faints and falls. 
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and the crowd has to be held back lest 
she be trampled under foot. But of all 
this tumult that awful figure ever in the 
front rank takes no heed. His eyes 
are strained up, — up to the windows 
highest of all, the windows of those rooms 
in which he knows his darlings but a few 
short hours ago lay safely sleeping ! The 
thought maddens him. 

" A thousand pounds !" he cries — " a 
thousand pounds to him who saves my 
children!" 

No one could make him understand that 
no promise of reward was needed to spur 
on men brave and true and valiant as 
any soldiers that face their enemy upon the 
battle-field, and fight even to the death for 
victoiy! Where can there be a fiercer 
enemy than the fire-fiend? Where can 
there be braver soldiers than our firemen ? 

But David Earle is driven by cruel 
fear beyond the power of reasoning. Even 
as he cries, and far above the echo of his 
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words, two dark figures, their bright, 
brazen helmets catching the glimmer of 
the flames, are seen scaling the walls, here 
passing through a sheet of fire, there 
lost in the billowing, acrid smoke. 

Hiss! goes the friendly jet of water! 
Guided by the watchful hands below it plays 
upon the points where most difficulty has to 
be encountered. The skilled fireman, crow- 
bar in hand, has made for the little win- 
dow in the roof, the only part upon 
which the fire has not yet got a firm hold. 
See ! he beckons his comrade. — Now the 
two are out of sight. 

One moment, — short in reality, but that 
seems interminable, measured by suspense, 

and then A sound like the rising of a 

rushing tide, a sound that swells into a 
roar, and rising swells and swells until it 
grows into a ringing, deafening English 
cheer ! • 

For high above the peoples' heads the 
dark figures with the shining helmets 
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have come to sight again, and held in 
the arms, clasped to the breast of the fore- 
most, is a little, white-robed figure! A 
ripple of golden hair falls across the 
sheltering arm, — and see ! behind these 
two, creeping stealthily and warily down 
towards the eaves of the gabled roof, is the 
second fireman, guiding by the hand a 
figure that they all know, the boy that 
David Barle took from their midst, and 
made as his own son ! 



Still, clear, and cold breaks the wintry 
daylight over the scene of the fire at 
Winstowe. A ghastly framework of 
charred and blackened beams, a heap of 
strangely mingled dkhris smoking and 
smouldering, and now and again emitting 
fitful flames, are all that remains of what 
was yesterday so fair a home I 

And a mile away, upon the slope of a 
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lonely field, a man lies upon his face — 
dead ! He has lain there through all the 
bitter frost of that long Winter^s night, 
and sunk from the fatal stupor of drunken- 
ness, into the sleep of death ! That cold 
and stiffened form is all that remains on 
earth of the drink-maddened incendiary, 
Benjamin Dutton ! 



The day after New Year's Day was the 
date on which the leave of absence of the 
faithful Briggs expired. He duly arrived 
at the station, which was situated in the 
centre of the town, and on alighting on 
the platform, and searching for his very 
modest amount of luggage, it struck him 
that he was more than usually honoured 
by the general notice. His holiday had 
been spent in London, among well-to-do 
friends, and for an instant a thought darted 
across his mind to the effect that it was 

i2 
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possible the provincial mind discerned 
some new and striking elegance in his ap- 
pearance? But no; the notice bestowed 
upon him was more suggestive of 
curiosity than admiration. At last 
a porter approached him, relieved a 
feeling of slight embarrassment by criti- 
cally examining the -condition of his own 
right-hand thumb-nail, and then stolidly 
observed, — 

" I sa-y, yer place is burnt down." 

■ 

Briggs sat down upon his box, which • 
providentially happened to be near. 

"It's a fact," continued the man, finding 
that curious delight in astouishing and 
shocking a fellow creature which is inherent 
in the human breast ; " They say as how 
it was set a light to by one Button, a 
drunken sweep of a chap " 

'* I know," gasped Briggs, holding on to 
the sides of the box, and staring open- 
mouthd'd at the speaker. 
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'* It's a bad job for Winstowe 'All was a 
fine old place. Anyhow, he's dead." 

" WMs dead ?" shouted Briggs, spring- 
ing up so rapidly that the porter stepped 
back with promptitude. 

" Him as set it alight, of course." 

Briggs sank upon the box once more, 
and drawing forth a crimson and yellow 
handkerchief, like one of M. Dumas' heroes, 
he " wiped his humid brow." 

"Is everyone saved belonging to the 
house?" he mustered courage to ask. 
Several voices answered at once in the 
affirmative, for a crowd had by this time 
gathered round, and information as to the 
fire poured forth with extraordinary 
volubility. "Ah!" said Briggs, ^'if I'd 
pitched that there Dutton into the canal 
the evening as he gave me a dose of his 
imperence, it would have saved a sight of 
trouble, / see !" 

By this time he had recovered his calm- 
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ness. Subsequently, however, the sight of 
the blackened ruins of the house that had 
sheltered him for half a lifetime, overset 
him again, and he finally staggered into 
the lodge parlour, looking more like the 
portly Briggs's ghost than his corporeal 
presence. There he found Mrs. Timmins, 
her hands and arms swathed in cotton 
wool, and her eyelashes and eyebrows burnt 
off. The only portion of her that was 
really presentable was her wig, for the 
old one had been burnt, and the gardener's 
wife had procured a new one in the town. 

'* Where's master?" said Briggs, looking 
at his old fellow-servant as though she were 
the remains of some curious extinct ani- 
mal. Mrs. Timmins melted into tears, and 
answered through them, 

" Master's at the Deanery, and so's Mas- 
ter William, and so's Miss Lilian ; and, oh ! 
Briggs, ain't it dreadful that ever you and 
me should live to see this day ?" 

" Where's the plate-basket ?" said Briggs, 
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who only seemed capable of giving utter- 
ance to two or three words at a time. 

''Burnt up," said Mrs. Timmins. 

''Where's master's chair?" continued 
Briggs. 

*' Burnt up," said Mrs. Timmins. 

" After this, the deluge," is perhaps the 
best definition I can give of the poor 
man's state of mind ! 

'' What's the good of wasting thoughts 
on things as couldn't feel, nor yet suffer,'* 
said Mrs. Timmins reproachfully, ''when 
all we ought to do is to return thanks 
where thanks is due, that living creatures 
is safe and sound? Why, I myself was 
carried out without my senses, and master 
was rolled up in his own bedclothes like a 
winding-sheet, and the poor children were 
fetched out through the blazin' roof ; and 
then to be thinkin' of plate-baskets, and 
chairs, and such like — shame upon you, 
Samuel Briggs, this day!" 

"What's come of the miserable Oentu- 
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ary ?" asked the reproved one, callous to 
all hard words in the extremity of his 
astonishment. 

"What, Dutton?" chimed in the gar- 
dener's wife. " Oh ! he was found lying 
dead upon his face — dead drunk, as the 
sayin' is, and truly dead in this case, as 
was well deserved." 

^'Matthew Hale met him that same 
night," continued Mrs. Timmins, in a feeble 
voice, " and so full of liquor that he looked 
more like mad than sane ; and * where are* 
you off to?' says Matthew, thinking, by 
the look of him, he was primed to do him- 
self an injury. ^ I'm going for to smoke 
rats in a hole,' says he, very fierce, and 
snarling like a dog over a bone." 

Briggs struck his forehead with his 
clenched hand. 

" It's all come of me not chucking him 
in the canal!" he wailed and lamented; 
" and then, when the misfortune come, no 
one never had the thought to save the 
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plate-basket and master's chair ! This is 
the first holiday as ever I took, since being 
in master's service, and it shall he tlie 
lastr 

He took this vow so solemnly, and look- 
%ed so awful the while, that the women 
shuddered, and Mrs. Timmins expressed 
an opinion that, if she had not a cup of 
the very strongest tea, with one spoonful 
of brandy therein, she should, in all proba- 
bility, ''lose her senses," by which alarming 
term she meant to intimate that she should 
faint. 

" The inquisitors will sit upon Dutton," 
remarked Briggs, (he prided himself upon 
the flowery nature of his language at all 
times), " and all things will be brought to 
light imperceptively ; that is, ' without fa- 
vour or affection,' as the law hath it." 

Then he set off to the Deanery to see 
his master. 

''What a knowledgeable person Mr. 
Briggs is !*' said the gardener's wife, glano- 
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ing througli the little ivy.framed casement, 
at that gentleman's departing figure. 

^' He's a very clever man, is Mr. Briggs/^ 
sighed Mrs. Timmins. 

For, in spite of hard words and occa- 
sional disputes, there was a sort of chronic 
courtship carried on between this venerable 
pair, and only for certain doubts land mis- 
givings as to him " gettin' his head up too 
high,'' or, in other words, wishing to rule, 
instead of be ruled, Mrs. Timmins would 
have changed her name to that of Briggs 
many years ago. 

The meeting between master and man 
was perhaps one that would seem strange 
to people in these days, when class is set 
againstclass, — employ ^against employer, — 
masters against servants, — servants against 
masters; but, in the time of which this 
story treats, some thirty years ago, things 
were different. People did not change 
their servants every six months ; servants 
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did not try to ape their betters, spend all 
their money on dress, and save nothing for 
sickness or old age ; they served for love 
as well as for wages, and the interest of 
their masters ranked before their own. 
Often a life-time was spent in the same 
service, and friendship real and true exist- 
ed between master and man, mistress and 
maid. 

Thus it came about that when Briggs 
saw the dapper form of his master come 
out from the Deanery drawing-room to 
meet him in the hall, Briggs's heart " rose 
up so full,'' as he afterwards expressed it, 
that it "choked him off," and the tears 
came rolling down his cheeks. 

The master, on his part, was scarcely 
less affected ; and indeed the only really 
cheerful person present was Pompey, who 
having fortunately escaped harm in the 
conflagration, was now a guest at the 
Deanery by special invitation from the 
Dean's wife. 
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" I'm so took up, sir, with the thought 
that no one should have been there to 
look after the plate-basket and your 
<jhair," said Briggs, when he could find 
his voice, and bring himself to stop 
shaking his master's hand, *'that I can't 
never, I know, forgive myself for being 
habsent so unconditionally 1" 

" I am thankful to have escaped with 
my life, and the life of those dear to me," 
said David Earle, bowing his white 
head before the thought of God's infinite 
mercy to him ; ''it was a marvel, 
Briggs, that of all of us no life was 
missing 1 They say the house must have 
been set on fire in at least three places. 
That wretched man even clambered on to 
the roof by the branches of the pear- 
tree at the gable end. They were all 
torn down by his weight. To think of 
those dear children sleeping in their beds, 
helpless and unsuspecting, and a madman 
prowling round about them !" 
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" It all come of drink, sir," said Briggs, 
shaking his head slowly from side to side ; 
"there's a terrible mort of things comes 
of drink in this 'ere world I A man as 
takes to drink is like one as sets ofE run- 
ning down a hill; he goes faster and 
faster, and don't never know what kind 
of a pit he'll jump into at the bottom ! It 
was a deep hole as Dutton got himself 
into, and no mistake ; and I'm glad he's 
departed, sir, for a trial . would have 
'arrowed you most awful, / know, let 
alone Master "William, as the defunct was 
good to once, after a fashion, before his 
'art was reg'lar case-hardened and 'cady- 
mized, as you may say, by liquor." 

" Well, well," said his master, restrain- 
ing a dawning smile at his retainer's 
wordy eloquence, "we won't speak or 
think hardly of the poor man now. ^ For-' 
give us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us,^ that's the prayer 
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we offer, and we must live up to it as far 
we can. Now about our plans for the 
present. I have been talking matters over 
with my good friend the Dean, and come 
to the conclusion it would be well for us 
to leave this part of the world for a time. 
I think it would do me good to travel 
abroad a little, our poor Timmins will be 
all the better for a holiday with her friends 
in Manchester, and you " 

A look of intense anxiety had length- 
ened Briggs's countenance while Mr. 
Earle was speaking, and here his impa- 
tience got the better of his respect, and 
he broke in agitatedly, 

''I really couldn't be left behind, sir! 
Since ever I lived in your service I never 
left you till now, and you've bin and near 
got burnt alive while I was away ! How 
can I tell what might happen to you in 
foreign lands " 

"My good fellow," said his master 
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soothingly, ^*I never thought of leaving 
you behind ! I am looking forward to 
you being my factotum, my right hand — ^' 

" Eight hand, or left hand, or teetotum, 
or what you will, sir, so as I may go !" 
cried Briggs. 

Lilian just then flew downstairs, caught 
him by the hand, and began dancing 
about like a mad thing, 

Briggs did not consider this a respect- 
ful or proper proceeding in the master's 
presence ; but the child was wild with joy, 
and beyond all restraint. Suddenly, how- 
ever, her mood changed ; she heaved a deep 
sigh, and looked sorrowfully in his face. 

" Poor dolly's all burned up I" she said, 
and her violet eyes grew dewy. 

"That's a bad job," said Briggs, and as 
he spoke, the thought of the picture that 
hung over the study fireplace came sadly 
to his mind. 

They could buy a new " dolly," but the 
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fair pictured face of that Lilian who died 
in a far-ofE land, must live now only in the 
memory of the heart that had so tenderly 
loved her ! 

" Where's Master William, please, sir, if 
I don't take too much upon myself by 
asking?" said Briggs, when, after receiv- 
ing various orders about things that need- 
ed arranging promptly, Mr. Earle was 
about to rejoin the Dean and his wife. 

" Master William is in his right place, 
Briggs — trying to be of some comfort to 
the widow of that unhappy man." 

And truly she stood in great need of 
comfort I " She had only got rid of a bad 
husband," you may be ready to say. True, 
but women are so strangely and curiously 
constituted that they will forgive, ay, and 
forget — forget as though it had never 
been, all the wrong done them by a hus- 
band, once death has * stepped in between 
the past and the present ! It is as though 
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th^ memory lost all power of retaining 
the black shadows of the past, while 
by their shining, the bright spots ever 
remain clear and distinct. 

Mother Dutton, wringing her hands, 
rocking herself to and fro by the side of 
that awful thing covered with a sheet, that 
had once been Ben, — ^her "man," — her hus- 
band, — ^forgot the hard words, the harder 
blows, the squandered money, the drunken 
ways tha^ had made her life a thorny path 
indeed. At the sight of Willie, the boy 
whom their humble roof had sheltered in 
his birth, one memory only seemed to arise 
in her mind 

"Dear, dear, how good Ben was when 
he come home and found a gal and a babbie 
in the childer s bed ! * We'll shift,' says 
I, 'if you're wniin'?' 'Oh, Tm willin',' 
says he, and we lay four in a bed for 
nights and nights, and never a grum- 
ble out of him! Oh, he were a good 
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man, were Ben, at heart ! If there'd 
never bin no such thing as that dratted 
liquor, we'd have lived real 'appy, 'im and 
me!" 

But Jim's face was drawn and white, 
and his grief a wordless, tearless one. He, 
too, had much in the past to forget, much 
to forgive. Yet his own wrongs were easily 
Wotted out. But oh, bitter, bitter truth ! 
the dead man had tried to injure *' Master 
Willie,''— had died with murder in his heart 
— ^murder that aimed at a life dearer, far 
dearer to Jim than his own ! 

At the first sight of the dear bright 
face, the tall, slender figure of .the 
object of a love that was almost worship, 
Jim fell upon his knees, covered his face 
with his hands, and cowered down till he 
grovelled at the feet of his foster-brother. 
He clasped his arms about the boy's knees, 
— he raised his white, pleading face to 
Willie's troubled, pitiful gaze, — ^and when 
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he found a voice wherewith to speak, im- 
plored pardon for the man who lay dead 
in the home his sin had rendered so 
wretched. — 

" He was mad— rmad with the drink ! he 
didn't know what he was doing, father 
didn't," sobbed Jim, in the extremity 
of his distress. 

**I know, J know," answered Will, 
sobbing too. " Jim, dear Jim, never 
think I don't forgive him !" 

To those who looked upon this strange 
and touching scene, the sight was one 
not easily forgotten. The poor cripple 
falling prone at the feet of the one 
his dead father had tried to slay; the 
shame, the agony, the cruel pain of the 
father's evil life and awful death, pressing 
down to earth his innocent child 1 

You may be sure the " fire at Winstowe 
Hall," with every possible particular that 
did happen, and endless particulars that 
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did not happen, not only filled the papers 
of that day, but formed the ceaseless topic 
of conversation among high and low for 
weeks to come. Only for weeks, though. 
The world hasn't patience to linger long 
on any subject, however exciting and in- 
teresting. Some other matter of astonish- 
ment, or horror, or virtuous indignation 
rises up, and jostles the vorn-out theme 
aside — its day is over, it falls like a dead 
leaf to the ground, and the wind drifts it 
into some out-of-the-way corner ! 

And so it shortly came about that a 
fire-damp explosion in some coal-pits 
near the town absorbed men's interest, 
and the fire at Winstowe was forgotten. 
David Earle had gone to '* foreign parts," 
accompanied by Briggs, the "little lady," 
as people were wont to call Lilian, and 
Mrs. Timmins, who, after all, obstinately 
refused to be left behind. (Perhaps from a 
fear that Briggs might " get his head up 
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too high" if he went about without 
her gentle hand to "keep him under ?")• 
Will was at school again; Pompey had 
taken up his abode with Mrs. Button, 
whose grocery establishment flourished 
mightily now that there was no one to make 
periodical onslaughts upon the tUl; and 
Jim was rapidly approaching to that most 
honourable position, "head boy" in the 
Cathedral School. 

And thus for a time we must leave our 
dramatis personce. With these younger 
members of our company the time of life's 
"early Spring" is passing rapidly away; 
before them stretches the path of life, 
with all its ups and downs, its light and 
shade, its perils and its joys. Presently 
we shall again take up their story, and 
follow them through the realities of life 
that seem, to the inexperienced eye of hope- 
ful youth, flooded with the rosy light of 
happiness, but that, once encountered. 
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practically prove to be chequered paths, 
winding as much through shadowy gloom 
as through golden sunshine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



WIG AND GOWN. 



T WONDER does ianyone love the City 
-^ of London as well as I do ? 

The West End, with all its brilliant shops, 
aristocratic places of resort, gaily dressed 
ladies, and courtly men, is not half so 
interesting to me as the great, noisy, 
bustling, busy City ! 

When '' town " goes " out of town," and 
all the squares and streets of palaces are 
shut up, because fashion is dead for the 
time being ; when all the blinds are drawn, 
and the houses look like sleeping giants 
with closed eyelids ; when it is easy to cross 
Regent Street, — and the Row is a desert. 
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— then, my friend, the City wears its ac- 
customed face; its streets are not one 
whit emptier to the eye of the casual ob- 
server ; it doesn't close its eyes and go to 
sleep, bless you I Why, how would all the 
money be made if it did? People don't 
stop eating and . drinking because they go 
" out of town ;" and seaside " costumes," 
and dainty-plumed hats for the *' holiday " 
time, cost as much as aerial bonnets for 
the Bow ; so husbands and fathers must 
see that the City mill keeps grinding on, or 

the supply of corn would stop, and then 

Well, I don't know what then ! 

'* The Deluge," I suppose, and the suicide 
of milliners and modistes by the score. So 
the City buzzes on, the hive is as noisy as 
ever, and the bees work hard through 
August's baking heat and September's 
enervating, foggy, humid warmth. 

Yes, I love the City ! 

True, even the sunbeams seem to get a 
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little dusty as they pass through its 
dingy atmosphere; the leaves that come 
out so bravely spring after spring become 
somewhat smutty very early in life ; and the 
sparrows, that seem to me more knowing 
and wide-awake than sparrows elsewhere, 
have more soot than could be wished upon 
their feather coats. But the hum, and the 
stir, and the hurry of busy, active life all 
around, — the people rushing about here 
and there, with an air of the deepest im- 
portance and thought — I like all that ! It 
is like a tonic to lazy, pleasure-seeking 
West-Enders, and seems to impress one 
with the fact that there are thousands 
close to us who work to livCj and 
who have something more important to 
think of, than where they shall go, or 
how they shall amuse themselves through 
the hours that seem so long to the idle. 

But, well as I like the City in its work- 
ing dress, with its hands toil-stained, 
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and its feet hurrying hither and thither in 
the pursuit of wealth, I love it best of all 
upon a Sunday. For then the busy City 
is at rest — ^a rest well earned by a week's 
toil ; and the soft, sweet, happy voices of 
the beUs, such as those of St. Botolph's 
and Oripplegate Church, sing to it in its 
dreamy quiet ! The people that one meets 
seem to have put on Sunday faces with 
their Sunday clothes. Now by this I don't 
mean sanctimonious faces "long drawn 
out ;" Puritanical greetings to the Day of 
the Lord, that seem to say, "God's day 
of rest has come round again, and rm very 
sorry for it, and mean to look as miserable 
as I can," but joyful faces, that gladly 
smile a welcome to the weekly time of rest 
from labour. Sunday is a day for the active 
man to take breath, and raise his tired 
thoughts to the things of God and heaven ; 
a time for the working-man to begin the 
day with hearty prayer and praise, and 
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then go forth and breathe the fresh air of 
heaven, and rejoice in the beauty of God's 
creation — not a time when we should close 
all innocent places of amusement, all means 
of cultivation of mind to the masses of our 
people, and only leave the publiC'Jiouse and 
the gin^palace open. 

However, I am wandering in reprehen- 
sible fashion from the thread of my narra- 
tive. Allons done! turn we again to tho 
City streets. How delightful are those 
green spots here and there to be found in 
the heart of a wilderness of streets and 
buildings ! They look like little bits of 
country that have lost their way among 
the crowded thoroughfares, and finding 
themselves hemmed in by brick and mor- 
tar, have just settled down and made tho 
best of it, determined to grow their green- 
est, and look their very best, if only to let 
the City see they won't be trifled with 1 

One of the prettiest, and, I should thinks 
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one of the oldest, of these emerald isles, 
is to be found just under the walls of 
St. Botolph's Church, Bishopsgate Street. 
Not only does this particular oasis boast 
of trees, and miniature lake, and dripping 
fountain, but bright-plumaged ducks of 
curious breed swim about, and stand upon 
their heads, in the water, after the droll 
manner of their kind ; and a couple of pea- 
cocks sun their tails in whatever sunshine 
they can find, and make the best of it 
when there isn't any. 

Here, then, loitering among the small 
and very juvenile crowd that ever stands 
in gaping admiration of these ducks and 
peacocks, we find an old friend ; a young 
man, pale and earnest of face, and deformed 
about the back and shoulders sufficiently 
to call forth at times a pitiful glance from 
some passer-by, but yet wearing an air of 
perfect peace and content anyone might 
well envy, and dressed in good substantial 
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broadcloth, that tells of a respectable and 
well-to-do position in life. 

Things have gone well with Mother 
Button's son since last we saw him twelve 
years ago in the cathedral town ; those 
long fingers of his write a beautifully peat 
and clear hand ; it is like copper-plate, and 
the head that guides the willing hand is as 
clear and business-like as the writing, and 
so it comes about that sundry of his fel- 
low barristers-at-law envy Mr. William 
Snow, of the Inner Temple, his clerk, 
James Dutton. 

Now it is a ddightful thing to think 
that in this world of ours, so teeming with 
sin, and sorrow, and pain, and weary 
men and women plodding on with tear- 
dimmed eyes and faltering feet, now and 
again one comes across a person who is 
thoroughly, perfectly happy ! And at the 
time when we take up the thread of this 
story, and find Jim in the heart of the 
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great city, as busy and active a bee as any 
in that busy hive, I think that we may 
safely say few more happy and contented 
creatures paced its endless labyrinth of 
streets, or lived and moved amid the whir 
and hum of its thousand voices. Indeed, 
Jim would have been puzzled, I think, to 
know what to wish for, had some genius 
appeared and offered to grant it, after the 
pleasant fashion of the good spirits in the 
" Arabian Nights' Entertainment !'* 

He was working for William Snow. 
What more could his heart desire? He 
had all the City to wander about in 
at leisure times, and surely no noble- 
man that ever owned park and pleasance 
had half the curious sights to see that Jim 
found th^e I Why, there was not a Sunday 
that he went on his accustomed wanderings 
through the quiet streets that he did not 
light on something new and interesting — 
some quaint old house, "with curious half- 
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defaced shields and arms carved in stone — 



some fresh nook of greenest verdure hiding 
away in the comer of a hitherto unknown 
court or quadrangle — some tiny half-starved 
street Arab, whose story interested the 
tender-hearted, simple-minded man, as no 
romance, however wild and stirring, could 
have done ! 

Then where could Jim have slaked his 
thirst for music as in the City ? Why, his 
Sundays were days of a supreme enjoy- 
ment, that seemed at times something 
quite awful to himself, as opposed in the 
bitterness of recollection to the want and 
misery of his early years. 

** Who could have ever thought that 1 
should come to this ?'' he would ponder to 
himself, as he stole into the great cathedral, 
or wandered in the lovely cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, or lingered in some 
old City church, where the hymns that 
Willie used to sing to him in past days, 
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rose sweet and soft, and caused the 
passers-by to linger near the door. It is 
Sunday evening now, when we find him 
watching the crowd gathered round the 
gardens by St. Botolph's, whose sweet 
bells have finished chiming more than an 
hour ago. Jim has been wandering in his 
dreamy way here and there about the 
streets, and is thinking of making his way 
home — he smiles at a tiny morsel of a girl 
who is clapping her hands to try to 
frighten the peacocks, and who smiles 
back at him again, and then he goes slowly 
down Bishopsgate Street. 

He cannot pass the quaint old church 
of St. Ethelburga. Evening service is 
almost over, and the soft rise and fall of 
a plaintive litany draws Jim to the door, 
as the magnet draws the steel. It is not the 
fil'st time he has been there : he knows that 
within those venerable walls the poor are 
made as welcome as the rich. He goes 
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softly in, and sitting down near the door^ 
covers his eyes with his hand, and listens 
to the chanting. 

^' By the thorns that mocking crowned Thee, 
By the bloody sweat that brake 
From Thy brow in bitter anguish, 

Save us for Thy mercies' sake I 

^* By Thy limbs outstretched and wounded, 
By the cleft the spear did make. 
By the Blood and by the Water, 

Save us for Thy mercies' sake ! 

<' In the time of tears and laughter. 
When we sleep, and when we wake, 
Rising, resting, coming, going. 

Save us for Thy mercies' sake !" 

Ay I that is the religion men and women 
want. No gloomy Puritanism, that would 
rob life of all sweetness and joy ; no terri- 
fied thoughts of God and eternity, put off 
to the hour when death's dark wings begin 
to hide the light of earth ; none of these — 
but a living reality, that hallows not only 
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the sorrow, but the joy of life ; that sus- 
tains us in the hour of a tearful parting, 
and sanctifies the joy of a happy meeting ; a 
religion that is the staff we lean upon at 
every step of our daily life ! 

Now the benediction has been given, the 
last chanted Amen rises and falls, and the 
little church rapidly empties. People 
stand aside and make way for our friend 
Jim, and he, fully recognising the truth 
that his ajffliction is turned into a passport 
to men's hearts, is grateful for their kindly 
thought. 

He strolls on, past the cross-crowned 
Cathedral, up Holborn, through the arch 
and across the causeway of Staples' Inn, 
where, in the gardens below, are creepers 
and trees in which he takes an interest. 
It is now early summer, and every 
time he passes by he finds the Virginian 
creepers have stretched out fresh, 
pinky.green arms, and the fig-trees, 
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trained against the walls, have grown 
thicker of foliage and of a fuller green. 
Ho leans on the balustrade a moment or 
two to notice all this, and then loiters on 
to St. Clement's with its belt of trees — 
just to see how their leaves are getting 
on. Satisfied on this point, he goes 
through Temple Bar and turns down 
Temple Lane, where one or two quaint 
old dwellings bulge out across the street, 
and are supported by pillars. Very soon 
he is among the Courts, and there 
is the little fountain sparkling merrily in 
the evening light, as if it were trying to 
make-believe to be a country fountain. 
Lower down, a lovely glimpse of the 
Temple Gardens, now dressed in a green 
garment too freshly put on to be smo^e- 
stained or dust-laden, seems to his eyes a 
perfect picture. 

But Jim does not linger long ; the even- 
ing is beginning to close in, and the office 
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boy (who is at this moment balancing 
himself perilously out of the second floor 
window, and grinning with dehght at the 
risk he is running of tipping over on to 
the flags below) will have the tea all 
ready. 

So through an archway, above which 
is written up " Elm Court," Jim turns, 
passes through a paved square, with 
lawyers' and barristers' chambers on all 
sides, and then up a somewhat dismal 
entry, and so into Fig Tree Court. 

There is no trace of even the most in- 
fantile fig-tree to be seen anywhere, but 
perhaps in remote ages some such tree 
may here have flourished, and given the 
court a name. Neither do clean windows 
appear to be the fashion; certainly 
the cleanest are those appertaining to a 
set of chambers that bear upon the door- 
post this announcement for the public 
benefit : 
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. Mfi. William Snow. 
Mfi. Feedeeick Boultbee. 

As Jim approaches this dwelling, the 
rough head of the boy before mentioned 
gives a sudden lurch, and then disap- 
pears. 

"I was a- watching for you, sir," says 
this active member of the legal household, 
appearing at the top of the steep, narrow 
door-step. 

" You can watch for me, I should think, 
Beams, without tilting yourself out of win- 
dow in that ridiculous manner. You'll 
come down upon the flags the shortest 
way some day, / know !'' 

At this gloomy prophecy a radiant 
smile dawns upon the countenance of 
Abraham Beams ! 

Abraham had been early apprenticed 
to life, having commenced his careei* 
as a public character at the age of 
five, when he ''earned his own bread" 
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by following the trade of *' baby- tenter," a 
profession that employed many youthful 
inhabitants of London City, before the 
days of School Boards and compulsory 
education. 

Mothers who went out charing, sell- 
ing oranges, or washing, brought their 
babies to the house of the "tenter," and 
these innocents were so arranged that the 
juvenile care-taker could best attend to 
their wants. Bach infant was supplied 

4 

with a feeding bottle, and, as a rule, they 
sucked themselves to sleep ; but some- 
times a baby would suffer from inward 
uneasiness, or nightmare, and then the 
baby-tenter had a bad time of it, 
staggering about under the weight of a 
child hardly less heavy than himself, or 
rocking the weeping creature until his 
own little back ached fit to crack. 

Now-a-days Abraham, or "Beams," as 
he was called in his business capacity, re- 
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joiced in the change of being Mr. SnoVs 
office boy. 

" It's better than baby-tenting," he con- 
fided to Jim, with a grin. " Them hinner* 
cents was for ever chokin' theirselves with 
the noses of the feeders, if I took a hi orf of 
them ; and as to a chance of seeing a street 
row, or watchin' of Mr. Punch, or follerin* a 
chap as was bein' run in by a bobby,— why, 
I might as well have lived in the coimtry, 
where, by all accounts, there's naught to 
be seen, and lookin' out of winder ain't 
called for." 

"Well, well," said that important per- 
sonage, Mr. Button, "Tm glad you like 
the place, but mind what you're about, 
Beams, and when you run messages for 
the master, don't you be looking at sights 
by the way, or you'll come to grief, I warn 

you." 

And really Beams was a very good boy, 
as London boys go ; true, he would make 
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a rush out of chambers sometimes, to go 
and stare at a certain archway, which had 
for him a strange fascination. Above it 
was written, in corpulent letters, that them- 
selves looked like a row of well-fed judges 
at the least — "Samuel Ooplethwaite, Law 
Wig-maker/' But then these proceedings 
on the part of Beams arose, as it were, out 
of his awe and reverence for that mighty- 
engine, the law, of which he himself was 
one of the very smallest and most insignifi- 
cant wheels. To his youthful mind a 
barrister in wig and gown was even a 
more terrible personage than the head of 
the police himself ; and therefore it is no 
wonder that the man who was, as it were, 
admitted into the very innermost recesses 
of the art of making barristers and judges, 
seemed a delightful sort of " mystery man " 
to Beams. 

Of all the inhabitants of Fig Tree Court 
only two were more than migratory. 
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The majority lived in grand West End 
lodgings, or in the suburbs, and only 
came to . chambers for the working hours 
of the day. 

A man of the name of Twigg, how- 
ever, owning the upper rooms next door, 
made his home there, and William Snow, 
partly because he liked the City itself 
— partly because he wished to make 
his way as independently as might be — 
also lived in Fig Tree Court. He occupied 
the upper part of the house. The lower 
rooms were those of Mr. Boultbee, a con- 
scientious, plodding man, whose pupil Wil- 
liam had been. His family residence was 
in Dorset Square, then a more fashionable 
locality than it is at present. William was 
a favourite with Mrs. Boultbee, and popular 
to an almost trying degree with her off- 
spring. They would peep at him through 
the banisters of the nursery landing, 
and cry out, " Mr. No 1 Mr. No I come up 
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and see what we've dot !" or, after dinner, 
descend to dessert, climb on " Mr. No's '* 
knee, and request promptly to be fed with 
raisins. 

There was one child, — a girl with long 
locks flowing down her shoulders, locks 
with a sheen of gold on their ripples, who 
quickly discovered her power over the heart 
of " Mr. No," and traded on it accordingly. 
Perhaps, had Mrs. Boultbee known that 
her favourite's fondness for this "sweet 
Ella " was but a reflected light, she would 
not have prided herself so much upon her 
darling's conquest. 

She was one of those women whose 
whole natures are saturated with mother- 
hood. She was in all respects an excel- 
lent wife, but I am not sure that even 
" dear Fred " had not his highest value in 
her eyes, from being the " papa " of her 
children, and the bread-winner, who en- 
joyed the privilege of working his 
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brains to provide those sweet innocents 
with food and raiment. Her gamut of ap- 
proval ran high or low, exactly in accord- 
ance as this or that person showed a just 
and true appreciation of "the children." 
Early in her acquaintance with our hero 
she confided to her husband the high esti- 
mation she had formed of William Snow's 
character, in consequence of his attention 
and kindness to the olive branches that 
*' round their table grew," — " Especially 
Ella," added Mrs, Boultbee, "who adores 
him !" 

Would the fond mother have been equally 
pleased had she known that Ella's little 
dancing figure, floating locks, and violet 
eyes, brought back a dear, dear memory to 
his mind — that his thoughts flew back to 
an evening long ago, when '* Uncle David's 
Chissmiss Pie," came like a fq»iry vision 
from the recesses of the crimson cur- 
tains? 
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It chanced on this particular Sunday 
upon which we have followed Jim in his 
City wanderings, that William Snow was at 
Dorset Square. On the previous evening 
he had been some distance into the country 
with Mr, Boultbee, and had returned home 
with him to spend the Sunday, — a not very 
unusual occurrence. It also chanced 
that the late post on Saturday night 
brought a letter to Fig Tree Court, for 
W. Snow, Esq., — a letter that the trusty 
clerk turned over and over, and then 
laid gently down upon his master's 
desk. 

" That's from home," he thought to 
himself — "it's Mr. Earle's writing, — all 
jerky, and the tops of the capitals flying 
off, as if they were in a high wind. Mas- 
ter will be glad to get that, / know. He 
said he might be home late to-morrow 
night — I hope he may, and then he'll get it 
all the sooner. There was some talk of 
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the old gentleman and Miss Lilian coming 
to London for a month or so — perhaps this 
is to say they're coming at once — if it is, 
how pleased he'll be !" 

So now, when Beams was sent to bed, 
Jim sat patiently in the dusky gloom, wait- 
ing for the sound of the quick step on the 
stones below, the step he knew so well, 
and that was sweeter than the sweetest 
music to his ears. Presently the moon 
rose, and through the wide-opened window 
he watched her silver light creep over 
the high roofs opposite. "It's getting 
late," he thought, "he won't come to- 
night." 

But just then came the sound of foot- 
steps down below, Jim caught up the 
letter, and hurried to meet his master at 
the door 

If he had only known — ^if Jim had only 
guessed that in his hand he held a dagger 
destined to stab the heart of one he would 
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have gladly died to serve, how would the 
smile have died upon his lips, the glad 
light faded from his eyes ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



JIM KNOWS ALL ABOUT IT. 



TTTE have all heard of that estimable 
^ ^ bird the phoenix, which enjoyed the 
privilege of being able to rise from its own 
ashes in aU the vigour of restored youth. 
Perhaps in these days the only wand that 
can accomplish such a feat is a golden one. 
Certainly wealth wields a powerful arm, 
and brings about marvellous effects. Win- 
stowe, by the magic of this golden wand, 
acquired the power of the phoenix, and 
arose from its ashes, not, indeed, itself, but 
a younger, more modem, and far finer 
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edifice than the old-fashioned dwelling- 
house destroyed by the vindictive hand 
of Ben Dutton. 

This new and more pretentious Winstowe 
had no diamond-paned casements, no quaint 
gables ; all modern comfort and luxury 
adorned its rooms, and now, when twelve 
years have gone by since that memorable 
New Year's night, the tender, healing hand 
of time has, to a great extent, restored the 
damaged beauty and luxuriance of the ivy 
and the banksia roses ; indeed, the gardens 
have become a local celebrity, and in the 
season for those gorgeous flowers, no place 
for miles round can rival Mr, David 
Earle's rhododendrons. 

And what changes has time brought to 
the old man himself ? Not very many, nor 
yet very noticeable ones. He is not quite 
so upright as he was, and the hair that was 
fast turning grey when we saw him last, is 
now of snowy whiteness. He stiU retains 
that beaming expression of benevolence, 
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nay, more than retains, for God has added 
many happy days to his life, and "blessed 
the work of his hands exceedingly I" 

Lilian has grown up under his eyes, 
into the flower of perfect womanly grace 
and beauty. Her hair has darkened. Her 
eyes have grown deeper, and full of a 
more subtle tenderness. He watches her 
lithe, willowy figure in and out among the 
flowers in the garden, and thinks to him- 
self that no sweeter sight could be given for 
his eyes to dwell upon ; he calls her, and 
she turns upon him a radiant look of 
fondness, hastening to his side with the 
alacrity of love. Yes, she is very '*fair to 
see," this child whom he has reared as his 
own, whose mind he has enriched with 
every cultivated taste, and trained to all 
highest appreciation of the beautiful in art 
and nature ! 

Lilian is no ordinary woman ; no pretty 
doll, fitted to be a man's toy, but 
never his companion. She can think and 
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feel, and olothe her thoughts in fair words 
and true. The keys to the literature of 
other countries beside her own, have 
been put into her hand. Uncle David 
has spared no cost upon her educa- 
tion; he had given up what is more 
valuable in his eyes a thousand times 
than any gold, the sweetness of her pre- 
sence during the last two years of her 
training, in order that she may reap the 
advantages of foreign schools. Now she is 
repaying all his care by the companion- 
ship that has made their life together so 
complete during the past year. Yet, stay ! 
as Lilian stands upon the broad terrace 
walk, her soft, grey dress gently wafted 
backwards by the breeze that is laden 
with the breath of the summer roses, — a 
crimson blossom stolen from their number 
nestling in her breast, — is there no deeper 
joy, no shy, sweet secret gladness in her 
dreamy eyes and on her parted lips ? Is 
there not some new-found source of happi- 
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ness, some gentle stirring in the depths of 
her woman's heart, the heart that has been 
hitherto but a folded bud ? 

Has Uncle David reared and tended 
this fair, sweet flower, but for some 
other hand to gather it, and inhale its 
fragrance? Have dreams of a closer, 
dearer, fonder love begun to stir the 
slumbering heart of the maiden ? Is that 
heart learning that lesson, so exquisitely 
sweet to the timid pupil, how to beat a 
little quicker at the sound of a foot-fall ? 
Is the hand that wanders among the roses, 
touching delicately their perfumed petals, 
learning to thrill and tremble at the 
touch of another, ever hot to clasp, and 
loth to let it go ? Is Lilian learning 
the old, old story of the love that could 
brighten even the hearts that mourned a 
lost paradise ? 

But to return to our retrospect of the 
past years. 

Not only had David Earle seen the 
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little maid, the '^ Christmas Pie " of the 
olden days, grow up into all the beauty 
and the grace that may best adorn a gentle- 
woman, but William, the son of his adop- 
tion, the boy to whom he had given a 
love, truer and more unselfish than that 
which many a parent lavishes upon his 
children, he, too, had grown and pros- 
pered. 

Since last we saw him, striving to com- 
fort and console in their sorrow those who 
had been the friends of his earliest days, 
William Snow has passed through all those 
various stages of life that carry the boy of 
twelve on to the man of four and twenty. 

At fourteen he had attained to that 
unpleasant phase of a boy's existence 
when no matter what exertions his tailor 
may make, his trousers and the sleeves of 
his coats look too short ; when he does 
nothing but ask questions upon every 
conceivable subject under the sun, and 
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over-sets and damages pretty nearly every 
article of a fragile and breakable nature 
with which he comes in contact. 

His holidays, at this period of his life, 
were one long hostile engagement with 
Mr. Briggs and Mrs. Timmins. Even 
Lilian fled to her governess on more than 
one occasion, shedding bitter tears, and 
telling piteous tales of Willie's ravages 
(generally committed in the interests of 
scientific investigation) upon her most 
cherished toys. 

Secreting gunpowder in unhallowed 
places — letting it off at inconvenient and 
unsuitable times — going fishing in the se- 
cluded parts of the canal, falling in head 
foremost, and coming home as wet as if he 
had been himself a fish newly caught — 
these and many other similar enormities 
was our hero guilty of. 

Then a further stage was reached. He 
grew more awkward and less boisterous ; 
a sort of dirty smear upon his upper lip 
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refused to be washed off, and told of an 
incipient moustache ; Briggs caught him 
twisting himself into impossible attitudes 
in the effort to part his hair behind ; he 
fidgeted over the state of his hands induced 
by much cricketing; and thought Mrs. 
Dutton ridiculous when she wept for joy- 
to see him grown so tall and " gradely," 
and called him her " dear boy." Lilian, 
too, then a romping, laughing, mischief- 
loving child of nine, offended his fastidi- 
ousness; he affected the society of the 
Miss M'Tavishes, mature young ladies of 
seven and eight-and-twenty, on a visit at the 
Deanery. They thought him a "handsome 
boy," and made him fetch and carry like a 
retriever. Lilian pouted over this deser* 
tion. She was found on one occasion by 
Mrs. Timmins crumpled up in a corner, 
damp and limp with much weeping, and 
had to be carried to the " housekeeper's 
room," and comforted with barley-sugar. 
Oxford soon changed our hero into a 
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" regular young man," as Briggs expi*ess- 
ed it ; and after a brilliant career at Alma 
Mater, lie duly went up to London to " eat 
his dinners." This phrase cost Briggs 
many an hour's puzzling reflection, and he 
was, when hard pressed by Mrs. Timmins, 
obliged to confess his ignorance as to its 
meaning. 

Then William was " called " to the Bar, 
and Mrs. Button being informed that he 
wore a "wig and gown," failed to see in 
that fact a matter for congratulation. 

'* Poor dear boy ! " she said, with grave 
concern, to the delighted Lilian, "what* 
ever's bin and 'appened to his lovely 'ed of 
'air, as he's got to wear a wig so young ?" 

However, Mrs. Button's fears were 
groundless. William's brown curly locks 
were as thick and luxuriant as of yore; 
neither had the man lost the bright winning 

glance of the boy. The blue eyes had 

« 

deepened, but they looked out from beneath 
the square intellectual brow with the same 
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frank, fearless expression as ever. You 
felt, as you met them, that their owner had 
passed through life so far unscathed ; that 
the manliness that declared itself in the 
tall, well-built frame and the genial smile, 
was of the truest, highest stamp — the 
manliness that is founded upon purity and 
truth. 

From all the coarse temptations life 
could offer, William Snow had ever had 
the best shield any man can have. He 
loved one woman so dearly, so passion- 
ately, so entirely, that for her sake he 
held all other women sacred. As forthe 
sin that drags so many a young head 
beneath the waters of ruin, social and 
moral, Ben Button had been to him 
what the unfortunate Helots were made 
to be to the Spartan youths. His 
earliest years had been darkened by the 
misery that ever travels in the train of 
drunkenness, and hence he shunned, as he 
might some deadly pestilence, even the 
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slightest approach to it. ^ Not only so, but 
he had more than once put forth a hand to 
strive to rescue others from its toils. 

Yet there was no more popular fellow 
among his compeers. * Everyone liked 
Snow. If here and there some brother 
**limb of the law" thought him a trifle 
*' strait-laced," the natural solution was, 
that some "country daisy" occupied his 
heart, and blinded his eyes to the attrac- 
tions of the " fair and free " of far-famed 
London town. And how the man did 
work ! He worked with that unflagging 
energy, that tireless zeal, that only work 
that is the outcome of a powerful motive 
can possess. The main-spring is strong 
— ergOy the machinery knows no flagging. 

People used to say that he was destined 
to falsify the popular notion that at the 
Bar a man can never make his way until 
he is grey-haired. He seemed determined 
to show the world a successful Q.C. with 
a curly brown pate under his legal wig ! 
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Then, when the vacation time came, he 

would run down to Winstowe, inspect all 

the endless improvements David Earle was 

making in the property, and slake his 

heart's thirst at two wells of light, 

soft violet eyes that were his stars, and 

ever shone a bright welcome upon his 

coming. How proud was Lilian of her 

" big brother !" What happy times they 

had, wandering about on the long terrace 

walks, listening to the mellow cathedral 

chimes as they ushered in each passing 

hour ! Fair to Will's eyes, pleasant to his 

ear, the lovely face, the soft, melodious voice 

of his old playmate ; but something beyond 

all this deepened his pleasure in her society. 

She was companionable to him. 

That is a charm "time cannot stale." 

Yet few women value it as highly as 

they should. A man may (and often does) 

weary of a pretty face when it is always 

opposite to him ; but a woman who has 

so cultivated her mind and heart as to be 
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a true companion to him, has a jewel in 
her possession that no lapse of years can 
dim ; and this jewel Lilian possessed. 

Those long, happy " talks," as the girl 
called them, were sweet memories for Wil- 
liam to carry back with him to Fig Tree 
Court. In his leisure hours he lingered on 
the thought of them. But how had all this 
come about ? When did the reign of those 
"mature syrens," the Miss M'Tavishes, 
cease ? Quickly enough, for that reign 
was not theirs, but the inevitable one of 
vanity that occurs in every boy's life, and 
passes with amazing rapidity, once the boy 
fairly becomes the man. 

Behold our hero, then, attained to the 
years of manhood, returning for the 
'* Long " to Winstowe. There he finds, 
not the child Lilian, — not the merry, romp- 
ing puss whose tom-boy ways had once 
jarred upon his rising sense of fastidious 
refinement, — but a maiden, sweet and fair 
and gentle ; somewhat timid too at their 
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first meeting after several years of separa- 
tion. 

At once his heart opened and took her 
in, a tenant for life, "to have and to hold," 
alike through dark days and bright, when 
smiles dimpled her cheek, and when tears 
bedewed her eyes. He loved her in 
her fair young beauty, in the freshness 
of her maiden bloom; he would hold 
her just as dear if the beauty and the 
bloom faded. The casket was beautiful, 
and he loved its beauty ; but the jewel it 
held was dearer by far, and to wear it 
shining on his breast through life was the 
one hope, round which all other hopes 
circled ! 

Yet never a word had William spoken, 
save such as might be justified by the old 
compact made in the study twelve years 
ago. He who aimed at being an eloquent 
*' pleader," had failed to plead his own 
cause. And why ? Two motives com- 
bined to hold him back — two motives 
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made him shrink from disturbing the 
sisterly love which Lilian gave him. And 
these motives were strong enough to 
make him bind down the impulses of his 
heart, keep a watch over his looks, his 
words, his actions, " hold passion in a 
leash," and neither by word nor sign let 
the girl see how tenderly he loved her. 
All the strength and passion of a 
nature whose intensity had never been 
squandered upon less worthy objects, and 
whose earnestness of purpose doomed his 
love to be either the keenest joy or the 
keenest pain of his life, were centred on 
her. Yet was he silent. And the motives 
that held him so ? First and foremost, 
the weight of his indebtedness to Mr. 
Barle, and the knpwledge that Lilian 
would be his benefactor's heiress. 

" She has seen little or nothing of the 
world as yet — ^is it a generous return for 
all Ms goodness to me, to try to win her 
heart in all the inexperience of her secluded 
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life with him ? If he had wished that she 
should ever be my wife, would he not have 
shown me his heart in the matter already ?*' 

Thus would William ponder. Yet 
even in thought, the words " my wife " 
seemed so sweet, so full of exquisite possi- 
bilities of happiness, that he lingered upon 
them, muttering softly to himself, 

'* My wife ! my wife I — oh ! my darling! 
little harm shoald come to you, God help- 
ing me, if once my arms had the right to 
hold you close and fast !" 

But I have said there was a second mo- 
tive which held him back. 

And it was this. 

His own nameless, unknown origin ! 

"Would what was dark ever be made 
light? Would what was now obscure be 
made clear ? 

* 

Should he know one day who he was, 
and whence he came ? 

Even so, might not knowledge be as 
bitter as ignorance ? Would it but show 
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him a social gulf across whose wide ex- 
panse he could not dare stretch out his 
hand to clasp Lilian's ? 

Darker thoughts still crossed his mind 
in these sad self-oommunings. 

Could it be that there was shame in the 
story of his birth ? — was he but a base- 
born bantling after all ? 

Yet against this searing thought a pas- 
sionate protest would arise in his heart ; a 
protest so intense as to seem like a spirit- 
cry from the woman who bore him, and 
gave her life for his I 

He had no right to the name of Snow, 
beyond that of a strange chance ; this 
he knew well. To the wife he might one 
day win, and to the children she might 
bear him, he had no other name to give,— 
save a name that was in reality none ! 

Uncle David had at one time urged his 
adopted son to take the name of Earle. 

^^^ • ^^^ 

But Will quietly yet firmly refused. To 
his proud and sensitive nature the idea 
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of merging the name given to him, as to a 
" waif and stray/' in that of an old ances- 
tral family, was repugnant beyond all 
words. 

" To shelter my unknown parentage 
under what is the birthright and heritage 
of others, would be a. l&chetS in my eyes ; 
the falsity of the position would drag me 
down !" he had said, with head erect and 
fearless eyes looking the truth boldly in 
the face. So Uncle David let " the boy " 
have his way. 

In spite, however, of all stem resolves 
and proud humility, William Snow had 
his weak moments. In these he not only 
built castles, but also lived in them ! That 
name — ^the name received from his god- 
father Nature, should by hard untiring 
energy be made great and famous, — 
should be made a fit offering at last to be 
laid at Lilian's little feet ! 

Now and again a rough touch would 
show our hero how tender was the wound 
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he bore in the very heart of his life ; how 
sensitively he could suffer from any chance 
word unwittingly aimed ^ his unknown 
parentage. 

Once, in a gay company of men of his 
own profession, the charms of a reigning 
beauty were under discussion. 

One young fiery spirit chose to take 
Will's " faint praise " amiss. 

'*1 tell you what it is, you're a regular 
iceberg I" cried this gallant " limb of the 
law.'' " Your name describes you well, — 
1 swear it does ! Doesn't the immortal 
What's-his-name say something some- 
where about some one being 'cold as 

The speaker was the esprit fort of the 
occasion ; a thoughtless youngster, but good- 
hearted to the core. The hot colour flew 
to William's cheek and brow, he bit his 
lips savagely, and yet the hasty, passionate 
nature, generally so nobly curbed, got the 
better of him for once, and he answered 
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the idle jest in words repented of as soon 
as spoken. 

The crestfallen wit was astounded at the 
effect of his harmless fun, and only when 
the young barrister had left the room, was 
it made clear to him by others how he had 
unwittingly " touched a raw." 
. How efo these things get known? Heaven 
only knows, and yet it is so. How does 
the world learn that the maternal grand- 
father of that pleasant fellow you met at 
a certain Richmond dinner, was clothed in 
a neat and unassuming suit of dark grey 
at his country's expense, and toiled be- 
neath the hot sunshine of a distant colony 
for his country's benefit ? It is hard to 
say ; yet you will not know him long before 
some one will tell you of the fact " in confi- 
dence," and beg of you not to speak of our 
convict establishments in his presence. 
Such secrets are like . moles, they burrow 
in the earth, and seem to be forgotten ; but 
in some unexpected place they cast up a 
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hillock, and their presence is declared. 
Thus the thought of the mystery that 
overhung his birth weighed upon our 
hero's mind, and held him back from 
striving to win the prize that his heart so 
longed for. Yet " in time,'' he said to 
himself, he would teach Lilian to love him, 
even as he loved her. He would work with 
such untiring energy as should give his 
name so high a place in his profession 
that men would cease to remember the 
cloud upon his birth ; he would attain such 
eminence as should enable him to raise the 
woman he wedded to a social standing 
enviable in the eyes of others. Then he 
would go to David Barle, and say, 

" I have built upon the grand foundation 
you gave me, the education that was so 
costly, and so generously given; 1 have 
made a name that is worthy of your good- 
ness to me, and I love our child Lilian, as 
none other can." 

But William knew that this sweet 
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fruition of bis hopes was yet a long way off. 

Perhaps there is no profession so dis- 
heartening in its early stages as that of 
the Bar, though to an ambitious man few 
offiBr so grand and glorious a career, once 
the steep hill is climbed and the summit 
gained. If a young barrister is so fortunate 
as to possess among his relatives, or family 
friends, a solicitor of influence and posi- 
tion, " cases " may be put in his way, and 
the drudgery of the first few years of his 
career lightened considerably; for the 
solicitor, after all, must act the part of 
" jackal to the lion," he must supply the 
stepping-stone upon which the other may 
firmly plant his foot. 

In these days, that grim and useless social 
barrier which custom gradually built up 
between the members of the Bar and the 
solicitors who were so essential to them, is 
to a great extent broken down. Twenty 
years ago rules existed prohibiting a barris- 
ter on circuit from travelling in a public con- 
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veyance, lest he might chance to have an 
attorney for fellow-passenger, and forbid- 
ding him to stay at an hotel, for the same 
reason ; hence friendships between men 
belonging severally to these two branches 
of the law were rare, and the Bar, and 
what may well be styled its brother-in-law^ 
were parallel lines ; they ran side by side, 
yet never touched. All this burdensome 
and needless etiquette is now-a-days much 
less stringent, though in other particulars 
things legal have become more rigid. Thus 
in former days no examination was needed 
before a young fellow could be " called ;' 
he " ate his dinners " (generally very good 
ones, too), for the three needful terms, 
and then became a fully fledged barrister, 
often making but a feeble flutter with his 
scantily-feathered pinions, and coming 
eventually, with an ignominious flutter, to 
the ground. Now-a-days the candidate for 
wig and gown must, if he has not passed 
an examination at one of our Universities, 
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submit to one before becoming a mem- 
ber of an Inn of Court ; and at the 
end of three years' studentship, all alike 
must pass another examination, before, 
being admitted into the ranks of the Bar. 

The result of this change of system is 
that there are now fewer abortive careers 
than formerly among the members of the 
Bar. The stricter rule sifts the ranks 
more quickly, and the worthless are 
promptly rejected. 

Even to the man whose zeal never 
flagged, those first years of apparently 
fruitless toil were disheartening; to be 
dependent on another, no matter how 
near and dear that other may be, is ever 
galling to a manly spirit, and there- 
fore, by every available means-by extra 
work, essay.writing, reviewing, and such 
like mental toil, did William Snow strive 
after self-help. 

David Earle saw and appreciated this 
longing for independence, and therefore 
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forbore to render burdensome a generosity 
that would wiUingly have put every com- 
fort, and even luxury, in the power of one 
dearer than a son. He had taken the poor 
waif and stray to his heart and home, not 
to stunt and dwarf a nature naturally 
grand and noble by foolish indulgence, but 
to train up a great and good man for the 
battle of life: and I think David Barle 
was succeeding very well. 

Seeing and acknowledging the difl&cul- 
ties to be surmounted before reaching suc- 
cess in his career at the Bar, William was 
yet nothing daunted. like the Alpine 
climber who fixes his eyes upon the glitter- 
ing summit bright with the gleam of the 
sunlight, grasps his Alpenstock, and, heed- 
less of all obstacles, makes bravely for 
the goal of his desires, so he toiled, and 
plodded on, certain in his hearl of success 
at last. 

A man can hardly have a stronger rope 
to pull him on in life than one formed 
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of the twofold cord of ambition and love. 
Without ambition he is like a spiritless 
horse starting for a race ; without love he 
lacks the softest shining jewel in the 
crown of a hard-won success. 

And now, as William Snow looked back 
over the past year, he was able to say to 
himself, " I have done well." By dint of 
"rising early and late taking rest," of 
steady persevering toil in the many byways 
where time may be coined into money by 
a willing hand, he had managed to be al- 
most — Almost, but not quite — indebted to 
his own exertions for his own living. To 
answer "cases for opinion:" to spend 
hours in drawing " pleadings," or " con- 
veyances," may be irksome, and not very 
profitable, but, like many another humble 
path of perseverance, such labour leads 
to higher things. Among other good 
fortune that had already come to our 
hero was, first the notice, and then the 
friendship, of a man in his own profession 
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who had distanced pretty nearly all the 
men of his day ; but we shall come to this 
presently, and must confine ourselves just 
now to following our hero on his home- 
ward way from Dorset Square to that 
same Fig Tree Court, in which no fig tree 
grew. 

A pleasant evening among pleasant 
people — people who like us, and whom 
we like, is as refreshing to the spirit 
as fresh air to the body. We are all 
the creatures of atmosphere, mental 
as well as physical ; and I suppose there 
are few who have not known at one 
time or other of their lives, that awful 
weariness and lassitude that is the result 
of living among those with whom we 
have nothing in common, and who turn 
everything we say wrong side out, and 
put a wrong construction on everything 
we do. Naturally the reverse of this pic- 
ture holds good ; and a certain buoyancy 
of feeling and lightness of heart are the 
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sweet echoes left lingering about us by 
congenial companionship. 

Yes ; life has a trick of taking its re- 
flections from ourselves; and the man 
who to-night steps quickly along the 
quiet city streets, that will wake up to 
such bustling life to-morrow, carries a 
light and hopeful heart in his bosom. 
Another week's work is before him, and 
he is glad of it ; he is ready to meet his 
work with a smile, the best greeting nian 
or woman can give to the task God has 
given them to do. 

The Temple Cloisters look really quite • 
Moorish in the moonlight, that like charity 
ever " covers a multitude of sins ;" the 
Gardens at the bottom of the lane look 
actually beautiful, and he thinks, as he 
glances that way, how delightful it would 
be to wander up and down along the 
walks with Lilian by his side. He thinks 
how the moonlight would glimmer on the 
ripples of her hair, and shine in her grave 
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sweet eyes Well, well, even the 

legal mind is open to the weakness of a 
day-dream now and then, and legal hands 
may sometimes deign to fashion an airy 

castle in the Spanish main I 

• 

There is that faithful fellow Jim on the 
look-out, and holding something in his 
hand. It is a letter. 

" From home, sir," says Jim, radiant. 

William is up the stairs two at a time, 
letter in hand. 

"What, Jim," he says, entering the 
front room, a chamber devoted to the 
interest of the profession. **No light? 
What a lazy fellow you are ! Hurry^ 
hurry, my man, and let us see what the 
good folks at home have to say." 

He flings his gloves and hat down upon 
the table, and as Jim sets the gas flaring 
miles too high in his zeal, William opens 
the Winstowe letter. 

Jim has left the room ; everything is very 
silent, so silent that at last the clerk ven* 
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tures to open the door very softly and look 
in. The open letter has fluttered to the 
floor ; William's arm rests upon the desk, 
and one hand covers his eyes. He does 
not etir when the door opens, and Jim 
timidly advances to his side. 

" Master ! master !" he says trembling. 

But there is no reply, and Jim draws 
nearer still, laying his long thin hand upon 
his master's arm. 

Then the master looks up at the troubled 
loving face of his old playmate. Aid as 
he does so, Jim gives a sudden cry and 
clasps his hands together. Ay, Jim, thy faith- 
ful, loving heart is learning the lesson most 
of us have to learn some day or other: that 
love as fondly, as truly as we may, our love 
cannot always shield the heart we hold so 
dear from sorrow ! 

*' Here's fine news, grand newsl" said 
William, in a voice that sounded hardly like 
his own. " My people are coming up to 
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town, and, Jim — Miss Lilian's going to be 
married I" 

Without a word the clerk turned and 
left the room, closing the door softly as 
though some one slept and must not be 
disturbed. Then he stole on tip-toe up to 
his room on the topmost floor, and there, 
without light, save the faint gleam of the 
moonlight, sat and watched, and waited} 
and not only watched and waited, but 
prayed too — prayed in an agony of suppli- 
cation, that brought out the sweat like 
beads upon his pallid brow, for God's com* 
fort to fall upon the stricken heart, as the 
dew of Heaven upon a trampled, bruised, 
and drooping flower 1 

With the intuition that is ever born of 
a great love, Jim had read his master's 
heart long since. 
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OHAPTBE IX. 



GUT TllEMLETT. 



Tl TES. MASHER was the "laundress" 
^^ who ** did " for Mr. Twigg, and Mr. 
Twigg was William Snow's next door 
heiglibour in Fig Tree Court. Perpetu- 
al war raged between Mrs. Masher and 
Abraham Beams ; sometimes hostilities 
were active, sometimes passive; occasion- 
ally projectiles were hurled, and sorrow 
dire and deep was the portion of Beams, 
that young person invariably proving to 
be the aggressor. Mrs. Masher wore a 
rusty brown front, and the remainder of 
her coiffure was composed of a brown silk 
skull-cap. Hence such remarks as, " Yer 
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back 'air's a-coming down!" or a polite 
request for a **lock of them lovely curls!" 
were fraught with keenest satire, and en- 
raged her to an extent that at times rend- 
ered her speechless, and capable only of 
shaking her fist at the enemy. Mrs. 
Masher was a Scotchwoman whom ^ome 
wave of fortune, or rather misfortune, 
had landed high and dry in the city of 
London. She had strong national procliv- 
ities, and a strong national brogue ; de- 
nounced English people as a ''lump o' 
Sabbath-breakers," and bemoaned her fate 
in dwelling thus " in Kedar's tents.'' Even 
the exquisite softness and brightness of a 
day in June did not soften or. delight Mrs. 
Masher ; besides, her enemy, the Mordecai 
whose prosperity vexed her soul, was sing- 
ing at his work— 

'' All pee-piil that on earth dew dwell, 
Sing — ^toe— the— Lord — ^wi' cheerful vice — ** 

He brushed hard as he sang, and the 
liyely friction imparted a delightful tremolo 
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to his voice. But here Beams caught sight 
of the enemy ^'taking the top of the dirt 
off the back window," as he described it. 
Intuitively recognising that she by no 
means appreciated his strain, the aggrieved 
singer proceeded to justify himself. 

^'I learned that there at Oripplegut 
Church — ^it's a fine toon as you'll hear in a 
day's march." 

" Church indeed !"• replied the old woman, 
giving her head a disdainful toss, and lean- 
ing out of the open window, the better to 
fling her words down below — *' if ye gang to 
the church of a mornin', it's my opeenion ye 
play at godless games a' the lave o' the 
day. In my country the vera doggies dinna 
wag their tails o' the Sabbath day!" 

" And don't the old women wag their 
tongues neither ? That must be a fine 
country for to live in, that must! But 
what if I do handle a marble now and 
again of a Sunday artemoon ? — it's better 
nor countin' over all the savin's you've got 
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hid away in that there old storkin' up yer 
chimbley at 'ome." 

This was an old sore, and Mrs. Masher 
bestowed several flowers of speech upon 
Beams by way of reply. 

" Just keep yer tongue to yerself 1" 
bawled the incorrigible one, setting his 
arms a-kimbo, and desisting from his work. 
*' Tm not to be spoke to so free, / can tell 
you, Mrs. Masher ! We've got the quality 
a-comin' to our place to-morrow — just you 
wait- till you see the shoot I'll be bursting 
out, and you'll be proud to let folks think 
as you knows me 1" 

" Hear t'im 1" cried the exasperated 
female; "hell drive me fair daft one of 
these days, I know! Stay a wee, my 
young billy, 111 be reporting ye to Mr. 
Button one of these days yet, and maybe 
then yell dance on the other leg I" 

" Oh 1 yer will, will yer ?" cried Beams, 
going through the preliminary movements 
of a pugilistic encounter ; then he suddenly 

VOL. I. 
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changed his tactics, drew nearer to the 
window, and put up his hand to his mouth, 
so as to impart something of a confidential 
air to their interview. *' I say, yer gownd's 
a-gaping open behind like a sleepy man's 
mug — ^'tain't of no manner of consekens, 
yer know. It don't sinify what you dresses 
yerself in, there's no quality comes to your 
place, and Mr. Button and me, we're used 
to it, we are ! You're allers made up of 
odds and end's as don't fit, you are !" 

But patience has its limits, and Mrs. 
Masher's was exhausted. She turned 
quickly round, and catching up a wet 
scrubbing brush that lay upon the window 
sill, let fly at the boy's head. At that 
moment the clerk turned into the court, 
and beheld Beams shedding bitter tears, 
and wiping them away with the corner of 
his black apron. 

" It's that Mrs. Masher, sir — she's allers 
a-molestin'of me, and preventin' of me doing 
my lawful work— she's hit me a horful 
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blow this time, and a nice sight 111 be pre- 
sentin' of to the quality to-morrer I" 

Now there was this peculiarity about 
Abraham Beams. No matter what row he 
got into himself, or led others into, he in- 
variably came out as the aggrieved party ; a 
peculiarity I have met with in various other 
people, to my no small discomfort. It is 
well to give such persons a wide berth, for 
they persistently get into every conceivable 
scrape, and, in some snaky fashion or 
other, contrive to throw upon you the 
blame of their misfortunes I However, in 
this case, Beams had fortunately received 
but sUght injury and was able to put in a 
very presentable appearance on the all- 
important morrow. ' 

If yesterday had been bright and lovely, 
surely to-day was its twin sister ! Never 
had the Temple fountain sparkled more 
brightly; never had the city sparrows 
chirped so loudly, and enjoyed themselves 
so thoroughly. And Fig Tree Court put 

o2 
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on quite a rakish and festive appearance. 
Plants in pots adorned the window-sill of 
Mr. Snow's front room; a large bouquet 
graced the table ; and men in white aprons, 
with trays full of covered dishes on their 
heads, ran in and out, nearly colliding more 
than once, with bewigged and begowned 
barristers, who bustled along, with eyes 
glued to the briefs in their hands, and 
pulled up sharp and sudden, just in time 
to prevent themselves from going head- 
long into the trays of delicacies and their 
bearers. / 

Beams appeared clothed from head to 
heel in a resplendent new " shoot," and 
passed Mrs. Masher as though she were a 
person of whom he had once heard, but of 
whom his recollection was but dim. The 
only face that seemed hardly in keeping 
with the general festivity, was that of the 
cripple clerk. 

"If he don't cheer up, Til have to tie a 
black ribbing on the cat's tail, so as she 
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may keep him company. He looks as if 
lie was a-preparin' of hisself to go to a 
walkin* funeral, so he does ! It's a sin 
and a shame for a man to be goin' about 
like that, and such meats and sweets, to 
say nothin' of drinks, before his very 
eyes !" 

• 

Thus Beams to his friend the boy who 
*' did " for Mr. Coplethwaite the wig-maker ; 
but Jim's depression rather increased as 
the morning wore on, and once or twice, 
when alone in the little room that was his 
own special den, he might have been seen 
twining those long, thin hands of his toge- 
ther, like one who was striving to give 
himself courage for some trying ordeal. 

Just as two o'clock chimed from the 
hall clock hard by, the group of ex- 
pected visitors entered the Court. Mr. 
Twigg saw them from the front window of 
his chambers ; Mrs. Masher's brown front 
appeared over the dirty blind of an upper 
room ; and Beams flew downstairs to usher 
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them up with so much energy that he 
slipped on the soles of his new boots, and 
landed most ungracefully in the Court at 
their feet. Upon seeing this occurrence a 
smile lighted up the countenance of Mrs. 
Masher for the first and only time that 
day. Beams was up again in a moment, 
though, and preceded the visitors in splen- 
did, style up the narrow stair-way, flinging 
open the second-floor room, so as to dazzle 
them at once with the full glory of the 
preparations for their entertainment. 

If the day was fair, and soft, and bright, 
she too was like the day, this happy 
smiling maiden of the dewy violet eyes 
and nut-brown hair. She had a smile for 
Beams; a kindly hand held out to the 
shrinking figure of the clerk, whose pale 
face filled her gentle heart with pitiful 
thoughts of city toil, and sunless days in 
the dull, endless streets; and for Willie, 
her dear '^ big brother," she shewed the same 
steadfast love as ever, and a pretty inter- 
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est in his home, and all the odd manage- 
ment of his household matters. 

It was as if the sunshine had got inside 
the dingy room, and was shining on the 
court below, Will thought, as Lilian sat 
by the open window, leaned her arm upon 
the ledge, and looked out curiously at . the 
tall buildings on every side. Even Mrs. 
Masher, catching a glance of the pretty 
face, the shining locks, crowned with a 
bonnet of delicate silver grey and pale 
pink roses, thought that after all Beams 
was right, and his master's visitors 
** quality" of the highest order. 

But talk of sunshine in the court or out 
of it, what could beat old David Barle's 
face as he looked at every detail of the 
place where "his boy'* worked? What 
could equal his delight at the quaint new- 
ness of everything about him ? They had 
had a rare time of it, getting him along the 
city streets, I can tell you ; first it was 
one thing, then another, that caught his 
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fancy. Now he stood rooted before a shop 
window; now made an unexpected dive 
after some shoeless and abnost garmentless 
street Arab, to give him a penny. But 
though a trial to others, the old man had 
never enjoyed himself so much for many 
a day. He had paid a visit now and then 
to the great metropolis of England, but he 
had never been into its heart before. The 
fashionable whirl of West End life wearied 
him, and only for Lilian's sake, and to 
give her pleasure, did he mingle in the 
crowded Row, or drive in the parks. 

But this quaint, old-fashioned, busy, 
bustling* city! — he would have liked to 
ferret out each interesting nook and cor- 
ner, and visit each time-honoured building, 
round which historical associations grew 
as thickly as the ivy about "Winstowe! 
As to the Temple, — the queer old houses 
bulging over the streets, — the grand hall 
with its massive iron gates, — ^the Temple 
Church with its marvellously green 
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churchyard, dotted here and there with 
tombstones ancient as itself, — the courts 
with their strangely undescriptive names 
— these were all delightful in his eyes. 

** And to see you look so well, my boy, 
too 1" he said, laying a hand on either of 
William'^ shoulders, and holding him thus, 
while his eyes beamed with love and pride 
through his spectacles ; ' " but I tell you 
what it is — ^this life of brain- work takes it 
out of a man. Yes, it does ! You look 
well enough, but older — older — ^older, my 
dear boy, since I saw you last 1" 

Yes ; there were lines round William's 
firm-set lips and on his brow, that some 
hand had lately planted — ^lines that three 
months ago were not there. 

Lilian, who had drawn quietly aside to 
the little room, Jim's " den," and was 
speaking softly to him of his home, and of 
Harry's progress at the Cathedral School, 
heard through the open door the old man's 
words, and read their echo in the sudden 
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change that passed across the face of the 
clerk, the sudden welling up of pity, and 
tenderest reverential love, in the deep-set 
eyes that turned towards his master. 

"How devoted he is to Will!" she 
thought, noting this look ; but it seemed 
strange that the next moment the earnest, 
searching eyes were turned upon herself, 
and in their glance she read reproach! 

"He must think I don't feel the same 
interest in Will now^^^ she thought, and the 
soft rosy colour flew to her cheek at the 
remembrance of all that little word "now" 
meant. She moved quickly to William's 
side, and looked searchingly in his face. 

" Uncle is right — ^you do look older ; and 
not only that, but tired and weary. You 
are working too hard, sir," she added, 
laughing, "and not taking care of your- 
self ; come now, confess I" 

It was hard work to meet calmly the 
scrutiny of those innocent eyes ; hard work 
to make his voice jm'fe steady as he answered, 
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''You and Uncle David would make a 
regular milk-sop of me, Lilian, if you liad 
your way." 

Neither words nor manner were as 
gently courteous as usual, and a surprised 
wounded look, like that of a grieved child, 
came into Lilian's eyes, and trembled 
round her lips. She tried to laugh it off. 

"See, Mr. Dutton has shut his room 
door, and is, I know, making believe to be 
very busy, so that he mayn't have to wit- 
ness against you 1" 

But even as the words passed her lips 
the subject passed from her mind like an 
image that ceases to be reflected in a mir- 
ror. A glad light, shy and sweet, shone in 
her eyes, her lips parted in happy expecta- 
tion, and she turned away from the 
window. 

" Mister Trimblit !" shouted Beams, 
throwing open the door, and excelling 
himself in grandeur of air and manner; 
but as the new-comer entered, Beams so 
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far forgot his manners as to stand gaping 
at the assembled company, until his master 
sharply requested him to relieve them of 
his presence. This reprimand he resented 
(with crying injustice) upon Mrs. Masher. 
He made unbecoming and aggravating 
gestures at that sorely-tried woman from 

§ 

the shelter of the yard door, varying' the 
proceedings by pointing to the room 
above, and turning up the whites of his 
eyes, to intimate that the entertainment 
was of a description defying words, and 
that he pitied Mrs. Masher for belonging 
to such a vulgar establishment as that of 
the respectable Twigg. 

Meanwhile Lilian, with Guy Tremlett 
by her side, and William and Uncle David 
near, thought what a fair world this world 
of ours could look when seen through 
love-lit eyes ! Her merry laughter rang out, 
and trilled more blithely than the twitter- 
ing of the jubilant sparrows by the foun- 
tain edge I 
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Jim heard it as he bent over a mass of 
papers and made marginal notes here and 
there with an inkless pen. Beams heard 
it down below and thought the " quality " 
was enjoying itself in grand style; and 
Mrs. Masher heard it, and thought what a 
fine thing it was to be young and beauti- 
ful, and a lady, and to have a handsome 
lover, and silks and satins to wear. 

*' K she'd a face like a stale apple, and 
hands as hard as horn, and had to scrub 
and clean all day long for that blessed 
Twigg, she wouldn't laugh like that," 
thought Mrs. Masher — ^for Mrs. Masher's 
ways were not " ways of pleasantness," nor 
yet of peace. She had a drunken old hus- 
band who beat her when she didn't take 
her wages home, and spent them in beer 

when she did. If she bought herself 

* 

"a tidy bit o' clothes," he straightway 
pawned the same ; neither could the laws 
of the country give her any protection, for 
the law held that a man had a right to 
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'* do what lie would with his own," and his 
wife was his own, and so was the money 
earned by his wife's toil. We know better 
now, but in those days the law on such 
matters pressed cruelly on women in the 
lower grades of life. 

But I am neglecting a very important 
personage in my story, namely, the hero 
of all Lilian's dreams — the man who has 
intensified to her eyes the glory and beauty 
of the world, the desirableness of life, the 
sweetness of sympathy and tenderness. 
I, however, must sketch Guy Tremlett very 
faithfully, not looking upon him through 
the love-blinded eyes that follow him with 
a happy pride, nor yet with the simple 
faith of old David Earle, whose guileless 
nature sees all men even as he would have 
them. I must judge him not with the 
jealous exacting of the man who loves Lilian 
too intensely to be able to judge her lover 
fairly : I must ignore the hot vindictiveness 
that lurks in the eyes of the cripple clerk, 
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as he passes down the stairs with a photo- 
graph on his heart, taken instantaneously 
by a glance at the dark handsome face bend- 
ing down to Lilian, and listening to every 
word she utters as though the old fable 
were a truth, and each word a pearl. All 
these would draw the picture too light 
or too dark. 

If you come to think of it, there are 
perhaps very few of us who are ever really 
fairly valued, fairly judged. Love covers 
our defects, or even turns flaws into beau- 
ties ; hatred and prejudice paint in the 
shadows very black indeed, and blur all 
the lights. Those who differ from us 
widely misconstrue us, and refuse to see ex- 
tenuating circumstances for our errors ; in 
turn, we niisconstrue others, and so the 
world wags. 

After all, God only can estimate and 
judge unerringly — a thought that should, 
I think, make us shrink more than we do 
from judging and condemning others. 
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There is a powerful and mysterious 
attribute which certain people possess, a 
power of attracting and interesting those 
with whom they are thrown in contact, 
even against their will. 

Such people linger in your thoughts 
after you have quitted their society ; this 
or that little trick of manner or speech 
remains indelibly graven upon your 
memory ; you are disposed to believe aU 
that is most delightful of such an one, 
and to resent a chance word of disparage- 
ment from others. 

This power of charm, — or call it what 
you will, — Guy Tremlett possessed to an 
intense degree. His life had been neither 
pure nor true ; yet there was no wrong of 
which he was at any time guilty, but that 
that wrong appeared, in the eyes of those 
who knew him, as more excuseable in him, 
than it would be in anyone else* 

''Dear Guy has been a Kttle wild, as 
young men will be !*' said that handsome. 
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languid lady, his indulgent mother, " but 
now he is going to many, and settle down 
steadily, as well becomes one who will 
have some day to fill the responsible posi- 
tion of a county landed proprietor." 

Mrs. Tremlett gave these confidences to 
her intimate friends ; and the friends on 
their side looked sympathetic, and mur- 
mured affectionate approbation at '* dear 
Gu/s " very proper conduct. 

Certainly of '* wild oats " he had sown 
a goodly crop. Could it be possible that 
the soil had become so deteriorated that 
wholesome verdure could find no nourish- 
ment, and even when planted must droop 
and die ? 

Mrs. Bernard Tremlett, of Tremlett 
Court, hoped better things. Even now she 
was expected up in town, and her house in 
Lowndes Street was in that state of resur- 
rection, chronically entered into by London 
houses in the season, that betokens the 
return of the occupants. 

VOL. I. P 
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Mr; Barle and his niece were installed 
in a charming, but somewhat squeezed- 
up residence in Park Lane. The rent, 
however, was large enough to satisfy any- 
one, and if the frontage gave you the idea 
that the houses on either side had swelled 
out, and forced it into the background, 
what matter, since, from the balconied 
windows, Lilian could look upon the park 
all freshly green, and dotted here and 
there with glowing islands of blossom, 
massed flowering plants, now in their first 
brilliant summer beauty. 

It was a most fortunate and delightful 
circumstance in Mrs. Bernard Tremlett's 
eyes, that '* dear Guy " had gone down to 
that old cathedral town, among the 
Cheshire hills and vales, and paid a visit 
to the Deanery. The Dean's wife had 
been her own " school-friend " in days 
gone by ; and it was a most fortunate cir- 
<5umstance that Guy had there met Lilian, 
lost his heart, pleaded his cause, and 
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plighted his troth as he and she wandered 
about the Winstowe gardens, sweet with 
the perfume of spring. 

In those happy, yet uncertain days — 
days when love and hope played hide-and- 
seek in her grave, sweet eyes — Lilian's 
heart was as bright as any spring flower, 
and Love its perfume ! Then came that 
one strange evening, — an evening that must 
for ever, (so she thought) stand out in 
bright relief from her whole life, when 
they lingered later than usual among the 
hyacinths and lilies. A soft, white knitted 
scarf rested on her bright hair, and framed 
her face, and Guy bethought him of an ex- 
quisite Madonna in an old Italian church 
that he had chanced to visit. His rich 
mellow voice, one of his many gifts, pleaded 
eloquently. The quiet gladness and serenity 
of the Madonna face stirred and grew 
troubled ; the violet eyes drooped, the fair 
cheek flushed and paled, the little hand he 

held grew cold and trembled in his clasp. 

p2 
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Their lips met at last, and tlien Guy led 
her into the room where David Barle was 
poring over "the boy's'' last letter. I£ 
he had only known ! — if the old man had 
only known that the blessing he so gladly 
gave to the happiness of Guy Tremlett tore 
the heart out of '' his boy's " life — that the 
morrow's letter, written in all the first 
rush of sympathy with his darUng's happi- 
ness, was the knell of hopes that had 
hitherto been the mainspring of life's 
energy to the one dearer to him than a 
son! 

But he did not know, and the sympathy 
he, in his ignorance, claimed from Lilian's 
"brother" was neither withheld nor yet 
doled out in stinted measure. 

Listening to Guy Tremlett as he went 
from one subject to another, equally au 
fait at all ; watching the play of his clear- 
cut varjring features, the softness and 
brilliancy of his eyes, dark and deep as 
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those of one in whose veins runs southern 
blood ; noticing the perfect finish of man- 
ner, the air of exceeding refinement per- 
vading the whole man, William Snow said 
to himself — 

''What wonder? It would have been 
strange indeed had Lilian resisted that 
marvellous charm of manner, which even 
I feel the power of, I — who '' 

But here, even in his thought, he 
paused. An ugly word was to follow — 
an ugly word to think, still worse to utter 

Yes; William distrusted this ^ brilliant, 
charming, winning man ! He hated 
himself for his distrust He was one to 
judge himself pitilessly, to arraign himself 
at the bar, and let conscience speak out as 
his accuser; and he feared that distrust 
was born of jealousy and pain, and his 
own dead, yet still infinitely dear hopes. 

When lunch was over, a stroll in the 
Temple Gardens was proposed. So you see 
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William's day-dream of sauntering with 
Lilian in that green and lovely spot was 
realized — as many of our airy castles are 
realized — with a difference. In those fond 
fancies Guy Tremlett had had no part ! But 
now it was hej not William, who strolled 
along at her side, and looked with lov- 
ing eyes upon her happy face ! Behind 
came Uncle David and "his boj^," — the old 
man's heart full of pride as he leant 
upon Will's arm, and fancied him a thou- 
sand times more clever, and a thousand 
times more celebrated, than he really was I 

After wandering in the gardens for a 
time, our parti carre made their way in the 
same order to the entrance of Temple 
Lane, where the Winstowe carriage, with 
the staid and respectable roan mare, 
awaited them. 

" Youll dine with us to-night, Will r 
said Mr. Earle eagerly, as they passed 
under the pillars at the head of the lane. 

" I hardly think I can to-night. You 
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see I've had to set aside some work al- 
ready to-day, and I must work late ; but 
111 come up during the evening if I pos- 
sibly can." 

Guy Tremlett had stopped a moment to 
speak to some passing friend, and Lilian 
came up to "William's side, slipped her 
little hand beneath his arm, and whispered 
with a pretty insistance — 

" Do come, dear Willie, — you shall hear 
Guy sing I" 

Poor child ! she had, according to her 
own estimation, no greater bribe to offer ! 
William dropped his arm so that her 
hand fell to her side. He was sorry for 
the pettish action the moment it was 
done, but had no time for reparation. 
Uncle David handed Lilian into the car- 
riage; the coachman tried to make the 
roan look as if she were very anxious to 
start, and Guy, with a graceful word of 
apology for keeping them, himself sprang 
in. 
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William stood bareheaded as they drove 
off; then he turned homewards, and for 
the first time in his life thought the Tem- 
ple, and the fountain, and the gardens, 
and the whole city itself dull and dreary ! 

Perhaps our friend Beams was the only 
inmate of Fig Tree Court to whom the 
day's festivities had given unalloyed and 
unmitigated satisfaction. 

Towards evening he divested himself of 
the resplendent " shoot." He had done a 
hard day's work, had Beams, of which 
''putting to rights," after the departure of 
the company had been the most satisfac- 
tory portion; for sundry and manifold 
fragments of delicacies, such as the ci- 
devant " baby-tenter '' seldom tasted, sup- 
ported him through the Herculean labour, 
and enabled him to " put up with," as he 
phrased it, the irritable condition of Mr. 
Dutton's temper. 

*'He was that full of haggravation, I 
wonder I didn't break the dishes and stand 
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upon the bits ! He shut hisself up in that 
there little room, and when I took a squint 
at him through the pane o' glass in the 
door, there he was a-talkin' to hisself like 
anything, a- wagging of his 'ed, and a-twist- 
in' his 'ands frightful. It was the most 
horfuUest sight as ever I see !" 

This was a confidence given by Beams 
to Mrs. Masher later in the day, for the 
old ** laundress " was devoured with curi- 
osity as to the fine company that had been 
at Mr. Snow's, and so she was trying to 
be amiable to her late enemy. 

" When folk crack like that, Mr. 
Beams, t'ain't theirsels they be holdin' 
converse wi', but worse manner of things 
— auld Homie, and sic like." 

"Lor!" cried the boy, with a counten- 
ance of extreme dismay, '* how horful !" 

Then he recovered himself. To call 
him " Mr. " Beams was to flatter him in 
the most delicate manner possible ; so he 
smiled upon Mrs. Masher approvingly. 
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" You'd a fine sight o' quality at your 
place to-day. That young lady, she's like 
a flower, she is !'" said Mrs. Masher, with 
her head sentimentally on one side, and 
her hands thoughtfully rubbing her elbows. 

''You was like a flower yerself, yer 
know, one of these days I" said Beams, with 
an impudent grin. 

'' Heoh ! hech ! hear t'im I" chuckled 
the old woman, by no means displeased. 

" I'll show yer somethink, Mrs. Masher, 
if yer'U promise faithful to stan' still and 
keep yer 'ands orf of it." 

She nodded. Then he drew forth stealth- 
ily and cautiously three half-crowns, laid 
them in a row along his dirty palm, and 
held them out before her. 

" Dinna tell me," she cried, relapsing, as 
usual in any excitement, into the Doric 
vernacular — '^ dinna be telling me they 
gie'd a chiel like you a' that siller! A 
bawbee or twa would be mair than enoo ; 
but three great siller bits !" 
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She held up her hands, she turned up 
her eyes, her claw-like fingers shut and 
opened as if they grasped ghostly coins. 

Beams fixed his eyes unwinkingly upon 
her face, and dropped each individual 
half-crown into his trouser pocket with 
grave deliberation. 

'' The old gent he giv' me two on 'em ; 
the young lady she giv' me one ; t'other 
gent he didn't giv' me nothink," he said, 
with fat and sleek content in the sum 
total. 

Then he drew one *' bit o' siller " out, so 
that only a tiny arch of its shining rim 
appeared, and an abominable leer dawned 
upon his countenance. 

" Wouldn't yer like to have one of them 
there to put in the old stor " 

But Beams never finished the sentence. 
Mrs. Masher made a dash at him, he ducked 
to avoid her fist, and then sped off like a 
young lapwing, siller and all ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE OOfiAL PIN. 



** TT was very pretty of you to come and 

-*- see me like this, child !" 

Mrs. Tremlett lay back in a luxurious 
lounge near the carefully shaded window 
of the Lowndes Street drawing-room. By 
her side, holding her slender hand, stood 
Lilian Selwyn. 

Mrs. Tremlett was still a comparatively 
young woman. She married at seven- 
teen, and when Guy was a tall stripling of 
thirteen, he looked more like her younger 
brother than her son. Now, as you noted 
the beautiful outline of a face that had 
once been a celebrity, you felt that it was 
more faded, more worn than it ought to 
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be. The dark, almost oriental eyes had a 
strange, dull languor in their shadowy 
depths, and about the lips was a certain 
coarseness that repelled you as something 
altogether alien to the noble brow and 
classically formed head. 

Between mother and son there was a 
strong resemblance, but Guy's heavy mou- 
stache, the only hirsute adornment of his 
face, hid the feature that tells most 
clearly of the mind and character. There- 
fore was the son more faultlessly hand- 
some than the mother. 

Only the day previous the mistress of 
Tremlett Court, Berkshire, had arrived in 
town, and Lilian, blushing somewhat at 
her own boldness, had begged of Guy to 
take her the very next day to Lowndes 
Street. 

*'My mother is never visible until 
afternoon," Guy had answered, pleased at 
the girl's prompt thoughtfulness. ** I will 
come for you, my darling, at three, and 
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support you in your first meeting with the 
lady-mother." 

Lilian was no vain coquette, but she 
looked anxiously in her pier-glass when 
she was dressed for that trying ordeal; 
she pressed her little hands one in the 
other, and in .her earnestness said out 
aloud, 

" O, I hope ! I hope she will like me !" 
How her heart fluttered as Guy opened 
the door of his mother's house with his 
latch-key! How her breath failed her 
as she mounted the broad stairs, an 
object of intense, but respectful interest 
to the two grand footmen whose severe 
and laborious duty it was to lounge 
about the hall, and attend to visitors. 
When Guy had his hand on the drawing- 
room door, poor Lilian laid a trembling 
touch upon his arm, and turning, he saw 
a poor little white face looking piteously 
up at him. 
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"Do you think she will like me, Guy, 
dear Guy ?" 

" Do I think so ? Why, who could help 
liking you, Lilian ?" 

It was the best answer he could possi- 
bly have made. It brought the wild rose 
bloom back again, and seldom had Lilian 
looked so lovely as when Guy Tremlett 
led her to his mother's side. 

*' How foolish I was to be so frightened!" 
thought the girl to herself as, ten minutes 
later, she knelt by Mrs. Tremlett's knee, 
her hand nestled in one that clasped it 
lovingly. On her part, the elder woman 
seemed as fascinated by the girl's fair 
beauty and gentle ways, as her son. Her 
dark eyes lingered on every detail of that 
innocent face, with what looked like a 
yearning, nay, a grateful fondness. 

For in Lilian Selwyn the mother saw 
not only her son's future wife, but — or so 
she fondly hoped— his saviour. What a 
strange world this would be if we could 
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read the thouglits of others I I think Guy 
read his mother's look clearly enough. I 
am sure he loved sweet Lilian well enough 
to fancy himself safe from all baneful in- 
fluences for evermore, guarded by the 
shield of her purity and truth. The 
dark side of his character was in 
abeyance, nor could he look forward 
and imagine a time when temptation 
would be once more irresistible. He 
loved her to the highest standard of 
which he was capable, but even this, 
measured by the love that William bore 
her, became dwarfed, and "of the earth, 
earthy." 

The exquisite delicacy of Lilian's beauty 
attracted Guy Tremlett as a rare flower 
might have done, and its varying char- 
acter was such that his eyes were never 
tired of dwelling on the changeful ex- 
pression of her face. He thought so 
much of this wonderful charm in her, of 
this winning trick of look and manner, 
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that he forgot to think of or to value 
the cultivated mind, the chastened and 
most womanly character of which these 
beauties were but the outward expression. 

His mother more justly divined and 
valued the pure jewel that her son had 
won. 

** She i» one who will not only win, but 
try to keep a man's love," thought Mrs* 
Tremlett, watching the wistful violet eyes 
that followed Guy as he left the room. 

Thinking such thoughts as these, 
jealousy slept, and something rose up 
in Mrs. Tremlett's heart that was almost a 
prayer, yet not quite ; for in this woman's 
life, as, yet, there had been no helpful 
creed, no God-fearing aspirations, na 
reliance on any power higher than that 
of her own will. 

That which we have not ourselves,, 
we cannot give to others, therefore Mrs. 
Tremlett had never, in the days gone by, 
taught her boy to kneel beside her knee^ 

VOL. I. Q 
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and fold his hands, and lisp God's name 
with lips that knew no guile. Nor yet, 
as tune went on, and he grew tall and 
strong, and passed away from her imme- 
diate companionship, had she taught him 
obedience to any higher law than that of 
his own pleasure and advantage. Through 
all her life, as maid, wife, and widow, 
she had herself lived for no nobler aim. 
How, then, could she give her son any 
truer rule of life ? 

Yet she loved him ; loved him with an 
intensity of love that was the one thing 
good and real and true in her life ! There 
had been, long years ago, in the freshness 
of her girlhood, another bright ray in the 
moral gloom of her nature, — a love that 
had up-risen in spite of herself, like some 
little way-side flower in an arid desert. 
With relentless hand she had uprooted this 
blossom, and sold herself to Bernard 
Tremlett, a man with the passions and the 
cruelty of a wild beast, but — ^the owner of 
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Tremlett Court, and revenues many a 
duke envied him. 

Bernard Tremlett's name had borne as 
black a reputation as any man's well could, 
but when he married, society kindly for- 
got all his failings, or saw them through a 
golutjn haze that softened their black out- 
lines. His early death, which occurred 
about a year after the birth of the heir 
to Tremlett Court, still further assisted in 
blotting from men's minds his many social 
sins, and if ever his wife's lips uttered a 
sincere thanksgiving, you may be sure it 
was when kindly fate freed her from a 
loathsome chain, and yet left her in the 
full enjoyment of the wealth which, to her 
sensuous nature, was a necessity. 

Suitors, innumerable beset the handsome 
young widow. It was said that one needy 
Duchess, mother of a future needy Duke, 
actually knelt at her feet, and with bitter 
tears pleaded the cause of her enamoured 
son. But to all alike Mrs- Tremlett turned 

q2 
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a deaf ear, and in time it became an 
understood thing that the case was hope- 
less — of course only until such time as 
the young heir should be of marriageable 
years ; then the campaign might be opened 
again! This time the generals were 
mothers with daughters to marry, instead 
of .mothers with sons, as heretofore. 
However, the second siege seemed as 
hopeless as the former one. 

Reared in a ruinous indulgence that 
shrank from the unpleasantness of fault- 
finding, Guy Tremlett, very early in a wild 
career, showed a firm determination to 
avoid the snares spread for his entangle- 
ment in legal bonds. He had as yet 
steered clear of any public scandal or open 
dishonour. 

And why ? Because his mother's hand 
was ever ready, ever open to lay a golden 
salve upon the wounds of those whose 
resentment might have been harmful to 
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him; because she permitted her son to 
make her the confidante of his troubles, 
and, without the courage to reprove, 
shielded him from all the consequences of 
wrong doing. 

But she was getting tired of this sort of 
thing. Her man of business began to look 
grave at the sums of money that had 
melted away, like dew in the sunshine, 
before Guy's wild career. She fancied that 
on one or two occasions old friends had 
looked coldly on her son — ^this worried 
her, and though she turned to consolations 
that for the time being deadened the 
pain at her heart, the worry asserted its 
power again and again. 

" Guy has sown his wild oats — plenti- 
fully too," she pondered to herself, " he 
must settle down, and be a respectable 
member of society now.'' 

As she thought of the " wild oats," and 
the cost of their worthless harvest, did the 
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thought never enter Mrs. Tremlett's heart 
that her own hand had aided iu sowing the 
seeds thereof ? 

Even had it ever done so, she was one 
to make no sign. To her proud, self- 
reliant nature, penitence was almost an 
impossible evolution. 

And now all was well. Fate had been 
kind ; and the gentle, violet-eyed woman 
whom Guy had led trembling and blushing 
to her side, was to redeem her darling 
from all harm. 

She did not think of this as another 
mother might have done : as fearing a 
moral death, or God's anger for her child ; 
she thought of it only as social ruin, the 
loss of social position, and of the esteem 
of men, that might follow an evil course 
too long persisted in. 

And now, having thus far dissected 
Mrs. Tremlett's character, we can better 
solve the yearning look in those dark^ 
weary eyes that lingered on the girl's 
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face. Yes, weary ; for, in the end, 
there is nothing that becomes the root 
of such hopeless, rayless weariness as a 
life of complete self-indulgence. Sorrow 
and pain and suffering bring sadness; they 
may rob life of its sunlight for a time ; 
but only a life absorbed in self ; a life that 
knows no higher law than the gratification 
of the will, can look upon the world, and 
all that is in it, with hopelessly weary 
eyes ; can find no pleasure in the beauties 
of earth and sky ; no sweetness in the per- 
fume of the flowers that God's hand has 
set in the path of the sad, as well as in 
that of the happy I 

It was this very weariness, this strange 
brooding gloom, that, as time went on, 
drew Lilian nearer and nearer to the 
mother of the man she loved. At times 
this depression was varied by a fitful 
excitement of look and manner, a buoyant 
gaiety that had seemingly no cause. 
This disappeared, to be succeeded by even 
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deeper gloom ; and all these strange un- 
certainties of conditions were accounted 
for by the plea of *' delicate health." 

« 

Yet Lilian slowly but surely drifted 
into a conviction that some hidden, deep 
cause of sorrow lay in Mrs. Tremlett's 
life ; some grief that called ' for a double 
tenderness, a double watchful care, on the 
part of the woman whom her son had 
honoured with his love. 

*' She must stand to me in the place of 
my own dear mother now, Guy," said the 
girl one day, about a month after Mrs. 
Tremlett's arrival in London. "It is the 
happiest thing that she has learnt to love 
me so quickly! The very happiest thing 
that could have come about, I think !" 

Lilian was standing by her lover's side, 
his arm was round her, and her hand 
toyed with the scarf pin that he wore. It 
was a pretty toy. The smiling face of 
Hebe, carved in coral, of that most cost- 
ly kind that is whiter than the purest 
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marble, and of a more exquisitely delicate 
hue. 

" I can only just remember mamma," 
she went on; speaking very softly, as we 
are apt to do when we take upon our lips 
the name of the sainted dead. " And, you 
^know, in that dreadful fire at Winstowe, 
long ago, the beautiful picture of her was 
burnt; still I can call to mind what she 
was like, and just how her face used to look 
as she bent down above me, when I was 
kneeling by her side. Oh, she was so 
dear and goodl It was she, you know, 
who carried me in her arms to kiss papa 
when he was dying. I remember him 
lying there all white and still. Nothing 
about him looked alive except his eyes. 
They were closed when first she took me 
in, and then bright, oh, Guy ! as bright as 
stars when he opened them, and looked at 
me. He said ' Good-bye, little thing 1' 
I felt mamma shake and tremble. She 
held me close, but she did not cry." The 
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girl's voice faltered, and her eyes grew 
misty with tears. 

"Hush, hush, dear/' said Guy tenderly, 
thinking that even in grief her beauty 
took a new and rarer loveliness. '^ Do not 
talk of those days, it only makes you sad, 
my darling." 

But she persisted. 

"Nay,'' she said. "You must let me 
speak to you^ Guy, of all that is in my 
heart ! Those days are always there, 
you know, like something hidden away. 
It seems, too, as if I had thought of them 
more, and dwelt upon them more, lately — 
since I had you, I mean — and more than 
ever since I have known your mother, and 
she has been so good to me ! When she 
was ill yesterday, and sent for me to her 
room, she looked so pale and worn that I 
quite forgot I had ever been afraid of her, — 
and, Guy, — when I came away I kissed her, 
and whispered, 'Good-bye, dear mother J 
I hope you don't think she was angry? 
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It was so long since I had said * mother * 
to anyone, you know ! and I thought as I 
said it, how glad sJie would be — my own, 
dear mother, I mean — if she could know 
how you both love me, and how " 

But here Lilian stopped, and gave a low 
cry— 

" Guy ! Guy ! why do you wear a 
thing like that ?" 

She had gone on toying with the coral 
pin, and, as she spoke, at last had turned 
it gently round, and there, in place of the 
lovely smiling Hebe, was a grinning skull. 
The image' and sign of death suddenly 
faced her, as she spoke with thankful glad- 
ness of a new, bright, happy life ! 
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CHAPTER XL 



TANGLED THEEADS. 



T AM always glad when the thread of 
-■- my story takes me back to city 
haunts, even though the days are not all 
so bright as the last one on which we 
visited Fig Tree Court. 

They have been bright enough, though, 
since last we were there on that day in 
early summer when William Snow wan- 
dered in the Temple Gardens, and watched 
Lilian and her lover going on before, and 
Guy bending down towards the sweet face 
that was as smiling as the day. 

Intense and long-continued hot weather 
throughout the first weeks of July had 
somewhat stolen the bloom from Lilian's 
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cheek, and driven Mrs. Tremlett away 
from town altogether. 

" Such sunshine is bearable when you 
can lie under the shade of impenetrable 
trees, and hear the running of the river, 
as you can in the gardens in the Court. 
Here, where the water-carts are the 
only rivers, and the long streets of houses 
let the air get stagnant between them — 
bah !" said Mrs. Tremlett, shrugging her 
graceful shoulders, '* it is insufferable !" 

" I, too, shall be glad to get back to the 
country," said Lilian, listening to these 
murmurings, "and it must be twice as 
trying for you, who are so often suffer- 

• „ 99 

mg 

*' Suffering? Oh, you mean when I 
have the vapours, child ! That's when 
Ponsonby here provokes me with her stu- 
pidity ; if it weren't for Ponsonby I should 
never be ill at all.*' 

Ponsonby, a woman who has been in 
Mrs. Tremlett's service for years, and wha 
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has a stolid-looking face, a yellow com- 
plexion that never varies, and heavy black 
brows, makes no sign. The bestowal of 
these gentle compliments apparently causes 
no emotion in her breast. She goes on 
quietly with the work of braiding back the 
plentiful, silver-lined hair of her mistress, 
and does not even raise her eyes from the 
task her hands achieve so skilfully. 

Not then ; but afterwards, when Lilian 
and Mrs. Tremlett are busily discussing 
the merits of some etchings that David 
Earle has unearthed from the depths of a 
little out-of-the-way city shop, Ponsonby 
gives a long searching look at the younger 
woman's face, and her sluggish mind 
rouses into something like speculation as 
she does so — speculation that is cruelly 
unjust to Lilian, though pretty correct in 
its estimation of the part that is being 
played by Mrs. Tremlett, and the motives 
that influence her. 

So the house in Lowndes Street is left 
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again empty ; and very soon David Barle 
and his niece are to return to Winstowe. 

Uncle David had most thoroughly en- 
joyed his visit to London. 

And he had managed to enjoy it in his 
own way- 

Now I suppose most of us have, at one 
time or other, experienced the weariness 
and bitterness of soul induced by kind but 
unwise persons insisting upon us enjoying 
ourselves in their way ? Well, just at first 
Mrs. Tremlett endeavoured to make David 
Earle ''take his pastime" in her way, but 
it wouldn't do 1 His genial, old-fashioned 
courtesy made him as difficult to hold as 
an eel, and so he slipped through her 
fingers. 

He "gang'd his am gait," as our 
northern neighbours say; and a very 
pleasant "gait" it was, too, though as 
completely inamvenohle as most of his pro- 
ceedings in life. 

He would get away by himself during 
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the hours that Lilian, chaperoned by her 
future mother-in-law, and squired by her 
lover, drove here and there and every- 
where. He, David Earle, the owner of 
Winstowe, and of some yearly thousands, 
would be placidly content with his feet on 
the knife-board of a city '^ bus," entering 
into quaint converse with his chance com- 
panions. 

He explored for himself, and to his own 
exceeding satisfaction, as many odd nooks 
and comers of the city as Jim DuttcJn 
himself. 

But the Temple and its immediate 
neighbourhood was ever the most attract- 
ive to him. All its grandeur, all its 
venerable buildings, and its legal atmo- 
sphere, seemed in some sort part and parcel 
of his " boy's " fame and glory. Nothing 
could exceed the dear old man's indigna- 
tion when, on one occasion, he lost himself 
in a maze of innumerable "courts" and 
** lanes," and applying to a policeman as to 
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the direction in which the chambers of Mr. 
Snow of the Inner Temple lay, received 
a reply that betrayed utter ignorance of 
that gentleman's existence, 

"Party from the country," grinned 
Policeman No. 47 to a colleague, jerk- 
ing his thumb over his shoulder at the 
departing figure of David Earle. 

But the old man was in happy ignorance 
of this disrespectful pantomime. 

On more than one occasion he provided 
exquisite amusement for Her Majesty's 
liege subjects inhabiting *' ye vaste towne 
of London," and on still more occasions he 
fell a grievous prey to the extortions of 
the same. He gathered together such a 
collection of objects of ''bigotry and vir- 
tue," as Mrs. Malaprop would say, as 
necessitated two large piacking-cases being 
made for their safe conveyance to Win- 
stowe. 

Especially did David Earle delight in 
visiting the city churches; and finding 
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that St. Giles', Cripplegate, was almost 
entirely filled with school-children taken 
from the poorest and lowest classes, he, 
on one occasion, changed half-a-sovereign 
into pennies, took up his post behind the 
•church door, and pressed a " copper " into 
each little dirty palm, as the children 
came out from the afternoon service. 

You should have seen the row of happy, 
smiling faces coming out into the church- 
yard! The children formed into groups 
under the trees that make it, even now, look 
almost like a churchyard in the country. 
Bach child clutched his or her penny, and 
mentally made vast investments in sweet- 
stuff of wonderful succulence. 

For long afterwards it was a happy 
memory amongst the St. Giles' school- 
ijhildren, — that Sunday afternoon when the 
old gentleman gave them all a penny, and 
two to little Sammy Hindle, the boy who 
walked by the aid of a crutch. 

I think this *' double dole" was given 
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for Jim's sake ; for Jim was a rare favourite 
with David Earle. 

Beams thought a general collection of 
odd half -pence ought to be made for his 
benefit, for it was he who told the gentle- 
man about the school-children at St. Giles', 
and the beautiful bells, whose music makes 
all Cripplegate sweet on Sundays. 

Indeed I am afraid Beams was a sad 
scamp, and one who always had an eye to 
^'number one!" 

Here we find him again, one July day 
that is not hot and sunshine-laden, as the 
days have been of late, but dull and dank, 
and full of oppressive, enervating warmth ; 
a kind of day when London is the last 
place anyone would wish to sojourn in, 
and compared with which a November fog 
is cheerful and inspiriting. 

But Beams is not enervated : Beams is 
not depressed. 

Even when Beams senior beats him, and 
he goes about with a plaster-patch over 
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one eye, he looks impudently at the world 
with the other. He is of what may be 
called an elastic temperament, so that 
whatever pressure may temporarily be 
brought to bear upon him, the instant that 
pressure is removed, up he springs, and is 
the same happy-go-lucky, impertinent crea- 
ture as before. Of late, to all these en- 
dearing characteristics has been added a 
certain increase of self-importance, a mys- 
terious dignity, which gives him somewhat 
the appearance of the fabled frog, who 
swelled himself to emulate the ox, and by 
his ambition met a deplorable fate. 

The fact was Beams was in possession 
of a secret, and like him of old who learnt 
the objectionable length of King Midas's 
ears, he longed to tell the same to some 
discreet confidant.- After due delibera- 
tion he had come to the conclusion to 
honour Mrs. Masher by this confidence. 
So on this misty, dull, uncomfortable day, 
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of which mention has been already made, 
Beams sought the society of that estimable 
woman, in the " kitchen " that pertained to 
Mr. Twigg. Through the grimy window 
of that beetle-haunted apartment a glimpse 
of Fig Tree Court could be commanded. 

" Guid preserve us a' this day!" cried Mrs. 
Masher, in reply to a confidential communi- 
cation from Beams. He, having uttered 
it, stood staring at her with eyes un- 
naturally widely opened. 

" Ain't it yt^* ?" said Beams, with a grin. 
" He keeps the most horfuUest hours ! It's 
truth I'm telling yer — every word reg'lar 
gospel. Mr. Button's bin and took to bad 
ways — him as master thinks so much on !" 
Mrs. Masher sat down plump on a crazy- 
looking chair, and stared in her turn at 
Beams. 

"I'm 'specting to see 'im comin' 'ome 
some of these here nights that screwy as 
he can't get up the stairs. He'll sit there 
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groaning, like Coplethwaite's missis the 
time as she went to her sister's wedding 
don't yer mind ?" 

Mrs. Masher nodded. 

" Well, he'll be like that, will Mr. Button. 
I'll be dodgin' about the harchway yer see* 
IVe had the toothache shockin' this month 
back, and can't sleep a bit of a night, so 
111 be kind of handy to 'elp him up to that 
room of his among the chimbleys. He 
won't be after reporting of me then^ Mrs» 
Masher, for a hod game of pitch and torse, 
or a ride on the step of Her Majesty's car- 
ridge- wan, to get a peep at the birds as is 
caged inside ! He'll be werry amiable will 
Mr. Dutton, after that little adwenture I" 

" Hear t' 'un !" said Mrs. Masher. " He's 
a sharp one, he is I" 

Beams winked, and his companion munch- 
ed her nut-cracker jaws, and snapped her 
shrivelled fingers together, in keen appro- 
ciation of his humour. 

" I'm glad you've come in to see me, Mr. 
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Beams," she said, when these demonstra- 
tions were over, '*youVe made yourself 
scarce enough this while back now, and 
I'd a mind to think you were bearing 
malice for the little fallings out we've had 
now and again !" 

''No, no," said Beams, with an air of 
ineffable condescension, *' it's not that ; but 
I've bin seein' a deal of 'igh life, and it 
gets into a chap's 'ed sometimes, spite of 
hisself. 'Tain't your fault, Mrs. Masher, as 
Twigg isn't in 'igh life, and can't helewate 
his belongin's like my master does his'n — 
you must just put up with it, as the cate- 
chism tells yer to." 

"Ay, ay," replied the old woman, "I 
reckon they make a deal on yer, and many 
a bit o' siller comes your way; don't it, 
now ?" 

She had sidled up to him with insinuat- 
ing fondness, and her face took a hungry 
look as she mouthed out the word " siller." 
That curious compound of Sabbatarianism 
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and covetousness, so often to be found in 
the Scotch character, was not wanting in 
Mrs. Masher. 

Beams elevated his eyebrows, as if to 
intimate that a^ steady flow of cash ran 
into his coffers, from the pocket of the 
** quality/' as represented by Mr. David 
Barle in his frequent visits to Fig Tree 
Court. 

''And what do yer do wi' it? — ^wi' the 
siller, I mean?" asked Masher, munching 
more and more, as though she chewed the 
cud of some delightful fancies. 

" Mother's bin and invested it for me, 
mother has." 

" In the counsels, or the fun's, or some 
o' that ilk?" (sidling nearer still). 

" No, no ; them sort o' things is never 
safe, Mrs. Masher. Why, don't you know 
folks goes and puts their savin's in 'em, and 
then cuts their throats, 'cause the money 
drops through 'em, like as if ye'd put it 
in a bag with a reg'lar hole a-bottom ? 
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Mother's a knowledgeable woman, mother 
is, and she's bin and sewed the ' sUler/ as 
ye call it, in a nold glove, and hid it by, in 
a place as no one but her and me knows 
on. 

But here Beams suddenly made a rush 
for the door. The figure of Mr. Earle 
had passed into Fig Tree Court- Mrs. 
Masher, with a hasty wipe of her apron 
over face and hands in case of smuts, 
followed suit, and standing on Mr. Twigg's 
door-step, began to execute a series of 
reverences that gave her the appearance of 
a dancing doll in a barrel organ. Beams, 
meanwhile, after pulling at the front lock 
of his carroty poll, as though he wished to 
uproot it altogether, made vehement signs 
to the old "laundress" to *' cut her lucky." 

To these signs Mrs. Masher was, how- 
ever, both deaf and blind. 

"Dear me!" said Mr. Earle, '* dear me I 
my good woman, are you one of my — of 
Mr. Snow's household ?" 
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''Which she's not, sir," put in Beams, 
promptly, '' she's the old woman as does for 
Twigg — Mr. Septimis Twigg of the Middle 
Temple, I should say," he added, remem- 
bering that the mention of that worthy 
man in such curt fashion might appear a 
liberty in the eyes of his visitor. 

But Masher was not willing thus to 
have her light put under a bushel. She 
took a step or two nearer Mr. Earle, and 
never once glanced at Beams, whose face 
was undergoing a series of threatening 
contortions. 

''I'm a poor auld bodie, sir, as waits on 
Mr. Twigg ; but I knows Mr. Snow, and a 
finer gentleman to my mind aren't to be 
found in all the Temple, nor yet a more 
kindlier spoken one neither !" 

Mr. Barle's hand slid into his trousers 
pocket, and there was a gleam of silver 
in Mrs. Masher's shrivelled palm. 

" Now may the Lord A'mighty's blessing 
gang along wi' ye, sir I" she cried, almost 
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weeping for joy at the good luck that had 
befallen her. 

Mr. Barle passed on quickly up the stairs 
that led to " his boy's '" rooms. 

But not so Beams. 

That worthy lingered behind, and cran- 
ing his body round the door-post, the 
while his legs were half way up the stairs, 
put his hand to his mouth in the old confi- 
dential way, and in a blood-curdling whis- 
per besought her to "go home, and put 
that there ill-begotten gain in the old 
storkin' up the chimbley !" 

Then he fled precipitately from her 
wrath — presented himself all breathless 
before Mr. Earle, and informed him that 
"Master" was out "along with Mr. But- 
ton, and they'd gone to *Mr. Petting- 
grew's,' and took such a sight of papers 
with them, he didn't think they'd be back 
this hour." 

The old man sat down to wait for 
their coming. He fingered the blue busi* 
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ness-like-looking papers ; he looked at 
" the boy's " pen, — that wonderful pen 
that doubtless wrote marvellous "plead- 
ers'* that took every court by storm, 
and rendered the jury an almost useless 
^nd uncalled for body of men. He was 
not irritated by this waiting ; on the con- 
trary, he rather enjoyed it. 

Sitting in that room, and before that desk, 
he almost seemed to be a sharer in his boy's 
fame and reputation. He began to ponder 
over the last few weeks, the time of his 
stay in London. As he pondered, one 
shadow seemed over all his quiet enjoy- 
ment, his simple, almost boyish pleasure 
in the sights that he had seen, the people 
he had met, above all in the actual sight 
of William's success. And the shadow was 
this: 

A sort of half-acknowledged fear that 
the boy's heart was not as closely his as it 
once had been : a dread that the cares and 
the ambitions of life had somewhat dimmed 
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the memory of past days, — those happy 
days at Winstowe, Nay, even towards 
Lilian— Will's foster-sister, the flower 
whose growth and sweet unfolding he and 
''the boy" had watched together with a 
ceaseless love and pride and tenderness- 
even towards her there seemed to be some 
change! Will hardly entered into her 
happiness, her shy yet full and sweet con- 
tent in her betrothal as TJncle David had 
fancied he would do. 

Thinking thus, the old man grew half 
jealous of the ambition that could wean 
the boy ever so little away from the 
home that had sheltered him, — from 
the heart that had loved him so well! 
So deep in thought had he become that 
he started when the clerk, laden with 
papers, opened the door, Jim started too, 
for Beams had sped on some unholy 
errand, and left the visitor's arrival to 
reveal itself. 

" You hardly look as well as one could 
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wish to see you," said Mr. Earle, shaking 
hands, after his invariable custom, with the 
hunchback. 

" Thank you, sir, but I am as well as 
usual — a little tired perhaps with the heavy 
press of business we have had of late — a 
little tired, sir— nothing more." 

He drew a handkerchief from his pocket 
as he spoke, and passed it across his fore- 
head, where the sweat stood out thickly. 

Mr. Earle saw that his hand was worn 
and thin, and that the knuckles stood pro- 
minently out, like that of one weakened by 
recent illness. 

Jim said that his master would be in 
shortly : he had remained with Mr. Pel- 
ham Pettigrew to consult over some " case 
for opinion." 

'* Dear, dear ! — ^but there's no saying 
what your master will come to, Jim. Pel- 
ham Pettigrew — ah I well, well, he^s near 
the top of the legal tree !" 
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" Yes," said Jim, ^' Master "William has 
never taken a back step ; it's* been all go- 
ing steadily on, and steadily up." 

" And you like the city life ?" 

" I like anywhere where he is — I like 
any work that's done for Am." 

The pale eager face lighted up, the long 
thin hands took their old trick of clasping 
each other. 

" Ay, ay, I know the love you bear my 
boy — ^the love you always have borne 
him." 

Jim moved closer, and spoke with strange 
and ever-increasing earnestness and pas- 
sion — 

" Hasn't it been so from the first ? 
Wasn't he all I had ? — wasn't it him that 
used to sing to me in the old days when I 
suffered pain that no one else knew ? 
Didn't I watch him as he grew so strong 
and beautiful, and look for his coming till 
I couldn't sleep at night for the joy of 
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its being near ? Oh I what a happy time 
it used to be when I saw him come into the 
little room, the old smile on his face, and 
his hand held out to me as if he were my 
playmate still, and not one who might well 
have turned his back upon me !" 

Startled by this strange outburst, David 
Earle looked wonderingly at the speaker. 
He noted that the keen, deep-set eyes> 
encircled by dark shadows, were like the 
eyes of one who sleeps little, and that ill, 
were looking, not at him, but out into the 
court that yet they did not see, — dwelling 
in imagination on a picture-memory of the 
days when he and the man now his master, 
were boys together. 

Something misty obscured David Earle's 
vision as he noted these things, and he re- 
marked that the murky city air was apt to 
dim one's spectacles. Then he took his off, 
polished them on his handkerchief, and 
put them on again. During this proceed- 
ing the dark eyes of the clerk were bent 
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upon him with an eager, questioning look ; 
he came still nearer, and leant his hand 
upon the desk. 

" To love anyone as I love my master, 
means that you would do anything — any^ 
thing for his sake — that you would watch, 
and wait, and wrestle with fate, to over- 
come and thwart those who would rob his 
life of one happy hour — that you would 
care for nothing only to see him content — 
that you would pray, as I do, — as I pray 
night and day, that God may yet ' grant 
him his heart's desire,' and ' fulfil all his 
mind/" 

The passion with which Jim uttered 
these words so astonished and excited Mr^ 
Earle that he could only look in silent 
amazement at the agitated face and trem- 
bling hands that told how truly from the 
heart they came. 

''When you love anyone with devotion,, 
you can see and hnow ; your love gives you 
eyes and ears differentfrom those of others."^ 

VOL. I. s 
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" But," said Mr. Barle, recovering his 
powers of speech, " you speak as though 
my boy were threatened by some calamity, 
or TBome enemy. Surely you cannot mean 
that ?" 

"No, no," said Jim, troubled, and as 
though regretting his hasty admission— 
^' no ; it is only my love — my love, you 
know — ^that makes me speak like that. It 
is only that to see him suffer,— to see him 
grieve, — would be a dreadful pain to me. 
I would rather be torn in pieces " 

*' Suffer ? — grieve*? God forbid !" inter- 
rupted his hearer, beginning to realize that, 
like most deformed persons, Jim was of 
that super-sensitive and exalted tempera- 
ment to which all things appear in an 
intense and fervent light — ^whose hate is 
deadly, and whose love is a passionate 
sentiment, that becomes the very core of a 
life, the necessary limitation of which 
results in concentration. 

" Yes, yes, that is what I say too— God 
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forbid ! God forbid that his heart's desire 
should not be fulfilled ! Mr. Barle, if any- 
one had told me years ago that I should 
ever come to this — ^that I should ever have 
been thought worthy to work for him, and 
to be always with him, I should never have 
believed what that person said — never !" 

He said these words with a pleading, 
loving humility, that, coupled with his 
pathetic countenance and afflicted frame, 
had something in it infinitely touching. 

Mr. Barle felt it so, and was about to 
speak some encouraging and comforting 
words, when all at once a change, sudden 
as that brought about by the touch of a 
finger on a sensitive plant, came over Jim 
Button. 

The impassioned man of the moment 
before disappeared, and became the matter- 
of-^act business clerk, — the servant who 
heard his master's quick step upon the 
stair, and fell back naturally into his 
social place. He glided quickly and silently 
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into the little inner room, where, in com- 
pany with innumerable papers, a desk, 
and a stool made exceptionally high on 
account of his deformity, it was his wont 
and duty to spend many hours each day. 

The door of this room closed softly 
on his retreating figure as that of the 
outer chamber opened, and William Snow 
came in. 
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OHAPTBE XII. 



"womanly past question." 



nnWO months have passed since last we 
•*- saw our hero : has that time brought 
any changes to him ? 

There are seasons in the lives of all of us 
when time becomes as it were compressed, 
and a day does the work of years. To 
look back upon even the past week may 
seem like looking back into a vista of 
time, because in those few short days the 
whole current of our life has changed. 

It was so with William Snow. 

He had been like a man running a 
race, striving to reach a certain goal, — a 
prize ever in his sight as the motive for 
energy and endurance. Suddenly the 
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prize was lost, taken by the hand of another, 
and he had been learning the lesson of 
striving stiU, though the precious, longed- 
for guerdon was before him no more. . 

A hard lesson that. 

No wonder there are lines about the 
finely-chiselled lips, lines on the square 
broad brow, that were not there when the 
summer was young, and hope was looking 
forward with expectancy to become one 
day fruition. 

Oh, the day-dreams he had dreamed I 
the airy castles he had built ! Which of 
us can bear to sit amid the ruins of such 
fond fancies, — to weep over the beautiful 
folly of the things that " might have 
been," and now shall never be? Which 
of us, I say, can pass through such deep 
waters, and be the same men or women 
as before our weary feet waded through 
the torrent ? 

If I have so far sketched William 
Snow's character aright, you will know that 
useless, helpless repining would be to him 
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an impossibility. The boy that stood in 
the upper room at Winstowe, amid the 
lurid light of tha flames that lapped against 
the window like mocking tongues, and 
could so command his thoughts as to re- 
cognise and act promptly upon the wisest 
course for life, was not likely to grow into 
a man whose firmness would desert him in 
the time of trial. 

It was, perhaps, strange, yet certainly 
true, that the thought of another hand 
gathering the fair flower of Lilian's love 
had never hitherto crossed William's mind. 
Perhaps he had hoped, unconsciously to 
himself, that she read somewhat of his 
heart's history, in spite of his endeavour 
to blind her eyes to its nature ? 

I think we often, all of us, fancy others 
can read what is so prominent and clear to 
ourselves, only because it is a part of our- 
selves ; and about this Lilian of mine there 
was an exquisite maidenliness that (so 

William thought) might have led her to 
appear to ignore any love save that that 
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was plainly and unmistakably set forth. 

In the first bitterness of the pain with 
which he learnt the fact of her betrothal 
to Guy Tremlett, William was ready to 
blame and cavil at the motives that had 
led him to refrain from teaching her gentle 
heart to turn with a new and closer 
tenderness to the brother of her adoption. 

When calmer thought and more dis- 
passionate self -review were a possibility, he 
once more recognised the fact that, if an 
error at all, this forbeaFance had been an 
error on the right side. 

He even allowed to his own heart that 
for Lilian it might be well that she should 
have been kept in ignorance of the love of 
a man having no fitting name to offer her. 

He knew full well that in unequal mar- 
riages these two rules hold good — a man 
raises a woman to his own higher level ; a 
woman sinks to the lower level of the man. 

How then could he fail to feel that in 
the face of a possible revelation that might 
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one day come, it was better that he should 
stand alone ? 

Then there was that other darker possi- 
bility 

Yes, think of it as he might, the wisdom 
of the resolve that had cost him so dear 
only showed more clearly. 

Uncle David's simple soul could not 
grasp the idea of the value the world sets 
upon a man's birth ; he was wont to dwell 
delightedly upon the story of " the boy s " 
early years, and tdbk it for granted that 
others looked upon matters in the same 
light. 

That William should bear with faultless 
equanimity the loss of the woman he so 
passionately loved, would have been super- 
human ; indeed, we have already seen how 
far from perfect had his conduct to Lilian 
been. 

It was the consciousness of his irritable, 
and, as he felt, most cruelly unjust manner 
to her when too sorely tried, that was one 
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of the many reasons that had caused him 
to hold aloof from the house in Park Lane, 
and absent himself far oftener than Uncle 
David or Lilian herself liked. 

At this time of his life William was 
most thoroughly dissatisfied with himself. 
We are all dissatisfied with ourselves when 
we fall far short of our own standard, and it 
is not a state of feeling that tends to make 
us agreeable either to ourselves or to others. 

For nothing did William take himself 
more ruthlessly to task than for that secret 
distrust of Guy Tremlett, which, strive 
against it as he might, grew steadily. 

" I am jealous of the fellow, and I call 
jealousy distrust. I am a brute !" Thus 
he judged himself. 

Meanwhile, others judged him differ^ 
ently. His more than father, as we have 
already seen, accused the worldly career, 
in which he had so successfully embarked, 
of weaning his heart from the old home 
and the old ties. Lilian — ^yes, what 
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did Lilian think of her ''big brother? 

There was a pain at the girl's heart 
even amid all the rosy glamour of her own 
love-story, an aching regret that the dear 
companion of her childish days seemed 
drifting— how or why, or from what cause, 
she could not tell — strangely far away from 
the old companionship and confidence. 

Besides this, her passionate, absorbing 
love for Guy gave her a marvellously un- 
erring intuition as to the mind of others 
towards him, and ghe felt — ^felt with bitter 
pain that her friend and brother did not 
appreciate the worth of the idol at whose 
feet she worshipped. 

It will be needless to tell any woman 
that in consequence of this misgiving she 
clung with greater tenderness to the ideal 
of which Guy was the embodiment. 
Her recognition of this want of appre- 
ciation on William's part widened the rift 
that his own undisciplined pain had al- 
ready made between them, and it really 
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would have been hard to say what Uncle 
David would have felt, could he have real- 
ised the estrangement that existed between 
his children. 

Fortunately he did not do so. 

His very first words, on William enter- 
ing the room where we have kept the old 
man too long waiting, showed how far such 
knowledge was from his mind. 

" I'm a delegate, my boy — a delegate 
from the court of * Queen Lilian/ and I in- 
tend to have my request granted, too." 

Unfortunately, however, for the carry- 
ing out of this resolve, the delegate met 
with stronger opposition than he had anti- 
cipated — indeed, he had to return to Queen 
Lilian's Court with the news that William 
could not by any possibility present him- 
self in Park Lane that evening, by reason 
of the fact that he was going to dine with 
Pelham Pettigrew, Esq., the eminent 
Queen's Counsel, 

" You see, my dear, I couldn't very well 
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say anything in the way of urging the boy 
to throw over his engagement. We know 
what a good friend Mr. Pettigrew has been 
to him. The acquaintance of such a man 
is an immense benefit to Will — an im — 
mense benefit !" added Uncle David, em- 
phatically. 

For Lilian's face expressed extremest 
dissatisfaction as she heard of the high 
and distinguished social honour that had 
been bestowed upon her old playmate. 

'* It seems to me William is always en- 
gaged to dine with some one else just when 
we want him," she said, giving her pretty 
head the least toss in the world. *' Last 
time it was those people in Dorset Square." 

"Ah, yes, the Boultbees— charming 
people ! I called, you know, and there is 
a child so like " 

*' I have no doubt all William's friends 
are charming. Uncle David,'' interrupted 
Lilian; "but that is no reason why he 
should forget his oldest and best." 
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''God bless me, child!" cried the old 
man, " don't say that. You don't under- 
stand — women never do understand — — " 

"No," said Lilian, "they on\y feeV 

Then she left the room. 

Now we, who have the privilege of read- 
ing people's thoughts, know that David 
Earle had himsell harboured the very same 
misgivings as Lilian had now clothed in 
words, and presented before him. 

But many of us think things that we 
shrink; from hearing spoken. 

And then Uncle David felt that there 
was some allowance to be made for the girl : 
it was only natural she should be a little 
irritable at this time, for suddenly, and 
without a word of warning, some two or 
three days back, Guy had left town. There 
had been none of those fond and lingering 
words of farewell that soften the pain of 
parting, and cheer the lonely heart to look 
back upon. True, a few lines written at 
the Club to which he belonged had 
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reached her, but only after Guy had gone. 

The letter contained no further news 
than the simple fact that urgent business 
called him north for a day or two. 

'' Can anything have happened to trouble 
him? Is he keeping some sorrow from 
me ? Dear Guy ! how I wish he had told 
me all about it !" ♦ 

She thought thus anxiously about her 
lover, because the letter that told her of 
his departure seemed as if written by an 
unsteady hand. It was quite unlike his 
usual writing. 

" Can he be iU? Has he gone down to 
Tremlett Court for fear I should be dis- 
tressed ?" she pondered. 

Then she kissed the little note, carried 
it in the bosom of her gown all day, and 
placed it beneath her pillow at night. 

She wrote to Mrs. Tremlett too : such 
a dear, tender, anxious letter ! She identi- 
fied herself with the mother of the man she 
loved. She spoke of their two hearts as 
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one, by reason of the love they both bore 
him; she besought her to write and say 
if " Guy, dear Guy !" was at the Court ; to 
say if he was ill, or troubled in any way ? 
*' You must make him understand," wrote 
the pen of this* sweet writer, '^ that our love 
should be even more to each of us, if any 
sorrow comes, than when everything goes 
well. You must make him understand, 
dear mother, that he can always trust me 
fully, and that there can be no sorrow un- 
bearable to me, except the finding he will 
not let me share his whole life always, — the 
evil as the good !" 

I have said Mrs. Tremlett was a woman 
without a conscience, and who knew not 
the fear of God, but, as she read these 
lines, a misty softness crept over the heavy 
eyes that were little given to tears, her hot 
dry lips twitched for a moment, and her 
hand clenched on the arm of the couch on 
which she lay. 

For a moment — a moment only — she 
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looked across the wide gulf that separated 
her own soul from the pure, true, loving 
heart that had dictated those words of 
tender faith and trust, — ^looked, and recog- 
nized its vastness ! 

And the spirit of regret looked into the 
vista of the past years, and sighed ! 

But Mrs. Tremlett's* mood quickly- 
changed. 

She tore at the bell by her side till its 
peal echoed through Tremlett Court, and 
when Ponsonby hurried into the shaded 
room, her mistress stood before her like 
some wild animal brought to bay. Her 
eyes flashed with a baneful light, her lips 
worked with imcontrollable passion, and in 
her clenched hand Lilian's letter was all 
crushed and torn. 

Ponsonby quietly turned the key in the 
door, pressed her mistress firmly back upon 
the couch she had quitted, flung wide the 
window, and then set herself to try to 

« 

unloose the convulsive grasp of the cold 
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fingers. She bathed the distorted face 
with cold water, opened the black velvet 
robe at the throat and chest, so that the 
working muscles might have perfect free- 
dom, and drawing the beautiful head upon 
her breast, the woman kissed the pale cheek 
of her mistress with a passion of tender- 
ness and pity. 

Gradually the hysterical attack passed 
off. The fight for breath ceased. The 
clenched hands grew placid, and Lilian's 
letter fluttered to the ground. 

Then the maid bent down to her mis- 
tress's ear, and in a voice so imlike her 
generally measured tones that I doubt if 
any member of the household would have 
recognised it, asked, for the first time, a 
question. 

"Mistress, is it — Master Guy ?" 

" Yes — ^yes — ^he has broken his promise ! 
The girl thinks he is here — ^fancies he is 
ill — Curses on her folly ! Could she not 
keep him from harm? Love-sick fooL 
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Guy — ^my boy ! — I know — I know — my 
God ! — ^it is the old story P* 

It does not need that men should fear 
the great Creator of the universe, to call 
upon His name in the hour of their 
sorrow ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PELHAM PBTTIGBEW, Q.C. 

A SMALL man of an immense presence, 
Xi. and a grand manner that gave him 
all the social effect of a very big man 
indeed. 

Such was Pelham Pettigrew, Q.C. 

Though in person, as I have already 
said, somewhat diminutive, his iron grey 
hair stood up upon his crown in such 
fashion as added at least four inches to 
his height. 

This was the more remarkable because 
you would naturally have supposed that 
the wig, so often worn, would by this 
time have quelled in it so ambitious a 
spirit! 
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Like himself, however, his hair was 
self-assertive. It grew upwards from the 
top of Ms ears, and formed a peak so pro- 
nounced as to be quite a salient feature in 
his personality. Dark eyebrows, a good 
deal raised in the centre as if in perpetual 
astonishment at anyone seeing fit to differ 
from him, added to Mr. Pettigrew's con- 
sequential demeanour, and the eyes beneath 
were keener and more penetrating than 
could be pleasant to the feelings of a wit- 
ness conscious of a gentle inclination to- 
wards perjury. 

In startling contrast to his appearance, 
Mr. Pettigrew's voice was mellow and 
musical always, and could be on occasion 
deep and thrilling. It would "tremble 
with suppressed emotion " during the 
pathetic portion of some eloquent "pleader" 
to an extent that touched to tenderest pity 
the heart of each individual intelligent 
member of the jury, and filled the hearts 
of all opponents with a cold and chill 
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foreboding. We have heard. of the maid 
whose "face was her fortune," and of 
Pelham Pettigrew we may say that his voice 
was, or rather had been, his fortune. 

For this fortune was long since a grand 
reality. One of his foibles was to speak 
of himself as though trembliug on the 
verge of bankruptcy. He would offer a 
friend a " shake-down " at Hazlecroft, his 
shooting box at the foot of the Cheviot 
Hills, and the " shake-down " would prove 
to be a room furnished with every known 
luxury. He would speak of Hazlecroft 
itself as a " little box," and invite a guest 
to "pot-luck," or a "chop or so, and a 
glass of Allsopp.*' 

The "little box" was an abode rich 
with carved artistic furniture, — ^priceless 
paintings, — china calculated to drive a 
Belgravian dowager mad with envy, — ^and 
was perfumed mth flowers from January to 
December. 

" I like plenty of flowers about me," the 
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great Q.C. would say, flipping lightly 
with his finger and thumb the petals of 
blossoms that cost a small fortune, ^' they 
cultivate the eye, and a posy or two can't 
ruin anyone." 

As to the " pot-luck," it was a kind of 
" luck " a man would gladly look forward 
to a repetition of, seven days in the week ; 
and wives declared that when their liege 
lords paid a visit to the house near the 
Cheviot Hills, they were wont to look with 
disfavour upon the best efforts of the 
family cook for weeks to come. 

Speaking of the ladies reminds me to 
record the fact that Pelham Pettigrew was 
ever the most devoted slave of the gentler 
sex. His manner to women recalled the 
days of Sir Charles Grandison, so devoted, 
so courtly, so chivalrous was the homage 
he laid at their feet. In fact, he would 
do anything for them — anything except 
marry one of them. 

On this point no man, or woman either. 
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could remember a shadow of indecision 
on his part. Even the most skilful man- 
ceuvrer in the matrimonial field never 
gave a thought as to the best method 
of attacking the invulnerable tower of his 
jealously guarded liberty. Ladies were con- 
tent to receive and enjoy the hospitalities of 
Hazlecroft, discreetly chaperoned by their 
husbands, brothers, and fathers, without 
an arnhe-pensee, either for themselves or 
their belongings, as to the possibility of 
the courtly master taking to himself a 
wife. 

It was hkn entendu that Pelham Petti- 
grew was "not a marrying man," and 
among his legal brethren a delicious anec- 
dote, illustrating his anti-matrimonial pro- 
clivities, had long since become current 
coin. 

Mr. Pettigrew's chambers consisted of 
three rooms en suite, in a certain gloomy 
court. The rooms themselves, however, 
had an air of fallen grandeur quite op- 
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pressive in its solemnity. The chimney- 
piece over the fire-place of the principal 
one was curiously ornamented with in- 
tricate designs in marble, apparently re- 
presenting the funeral urns of various 
departed inmates, all joined together by 
wreaths of fruits and flowers; here and 
there female forms, clad in diaphanous 
robes, were blowing lustily on various 
wind instruments as though trumpeting 
forth to an admiring world the fame of 
those defunct pleaders whose ashes were 
supposed to rest peacefully in the above- 
mentioned urns. 

The doors of this room were of solid 
mahogany ; none of your paltry veneer, or 
clever "graining," false as the bloom of 
Ninon on a woman's cheek, but real, 
substantial, respectable mahogany, that 
would close with a deep and sonorous clang. 

"Well, by one of these doors, the middle 
one, leading from the outer to the inner 
room, there hung a tale — or, rather, a 
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man — ^for on a massive peg in that same 
door, and by means of his own silk 
neckerchief, a melancholy clerk belonging 
to Pelham Pettigrew in the earlier days of 
his career^ did hang himself by the neck 
until he was dead. Such an occurrence 
was naturally unpleasant to the owner of 
the chambers. 

We are told iu the Ingoldsby Legends 
that 

" To see a man swing 
At the end of a string*' 

gave a certain young nobleman a weird 
and gloomy satisfaction ; but, perhaps, had 
the affair taken place in his own particular 
dwelling, that young nobleman would 
have changed his mind. 

At all events, Pelham Pettigrew was 
not a little disgusted at the inconsiderate 
behaviour of his clerk in thus making his 
very disagreeable exit from life on another 
man's premises. The only satisfaction the 
great man gathered from the subsequent 
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inquiry was the bringing to light of the 
reason that had impelled that unfortunate 
one to put an end to his own existence. 

" Suicide while in an unsound state of 
mind, caused by ' domestic troubles J 

That was the verdict with regard to the 
motive of the act. 

In fact, the clerk's wife had made things 
so insufferable to the clerk that he had 
fled from his sorrows after a most effectual 
manner. 

** Quite — quite !'' said Pelham Pettigrew, 
as he heard the verdict, and the first smile- 
that had crossed his face for some time 
curled in a sneer about his lips. 

. Of course the vacant clerkship must be 
filled; and in spite of any superstitious 
terror that might have been supposed to 
act as a deterrent, the applicants for the^ 
post were numerous. 

Mr. Pettigrew selected the man whose 
appearance and manner best pleased him, 
then, fixing his keen eye on the unhappy 
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being, lie thus put "the question" to 
him — 

" Are you a married man ?" 

'* No, sir," said the clerk ; then he grew 
all over a moist, pink hue, and,, twisting 
his hat in his hot hands, hazarded a con- 
fession — 

" But I — I — ^hope to be — soon, sir." 

" Ah I hum I very well ; then under the 
circumstances of such being the prospect 
before you, I must ask you to give me 
your solemn word of honour before enter- 
ing my employment, that when you find it 
necessary to hang yourself, you will not do 
it on my premises.'' 

The man left the august presence of the 
"rising man of the day," with his hair 
standing on end, and his eyes wider open 
than ever they had been before, but he 
was of a dauntless nature, this city clerk, 
and he did not shrink either from the 
possible fact that the ghost of the suicide 
might see fit to suspend his intangible 
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self behind the mahogany door, and creak 
and sway about in the dimness of the 
eventide, or yet from the eccentricities of 
the ghost's former master. 

Also, it must be supposed that all wives 
are not equally aggravating, for though 
the new clerk married in due course, he 
had never apparently had occasion to 
make away with himself, since, at the time 
our story first crosses the line of Mr. 
Pelham Pettigrew's life, he was stiU in 
that gentleman's service, having been pro- 
moted to the position of head and confi- 
dential clerk, with a subordinate imder 
him. 

From what root the tree of Mr. Petti- 
grew's hatred of legal fetters had grown, 
it is not our province to inquire, since he 
is not our hero, but only one of the wheels 
— a powerful one, I grant you, though — 
in the machinery of our story. 

I shall by no means take upon myself 
to say that his life had been an immaculate 
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one ; but be this as it may, a fastidious re- 
finement was never lacking in his demeanour 
to the women of his own social world. In 
the presence of such women his conversa- 
tion was always raffi/nS to perfection, and 
though brilliant, never trenched ever so 
slightly upon broadness of expression. 
On the other hand, among society exclu- 
sively masculine, the order of things was 
reversed, and the dainty viands on the 
festal board were not more highly sea- 
soned than the conversation of the host. 

Yet, as a proof of the marvellous 
powers of adaptation this man possessed, 
it may be told of him here that if he saw 
(with that quick intuition that had been 
the pilot of his professional career) a dis- 
like in any man to stories smacking of the 
coulisses y and the world that is called 
" half/' he at once became the brilliantly 
intellectual man of culture — ^the wit 

« 

whose humour was as refined as it was 
trenchant. 
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Hence it came about that various people 
had various and often opposite impressions 
of him, impressions to which each adhered 
with pugnacious obstinacy. 

Unlike many men in his profession, 

< 

Pelham Pettigrew was ever ready to lend 
a hand to young and struggling members 
of it, in whom he saw what he called '* in- 
cipient greatness." 

Very early in a chance acquaintance 
with William Snow, the man who had al- 
ready surmounted difficulties and climbed 
the ladder of fame took a warm interest 
in the man whose foot was but newly set 
upon the lowest rung. "A fine young 
fellow that," said Mr. Pettigrew to a bro- 
ther light of the law, "plenty of good 
stuff here," and he tapped his own crested 
head ; " it only wants sorting ^ and time will 
do that." 

" It's a devilish odd thing, you know," 
continued Mr. Pettigrew, after a moment 
of reflective silence, '* but the first time I 
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saw the young fellow, gad, sir ! his face 
seemed familiar to me! *Min'e own fa- 
miliar friend/ you know, and all that kind 
of thing ; associations of a forgotten past ? 
— eh? Bless my soul, what odd chords 
there are in human nature ! Tm damned 
if I know which of my chords that fellow 
has something to say to ; but it's one of 
them, at all events — quite, quite !" 

When Uncle David was first told of the 
distinguished notice bestowed upon his 
'* boy " by the eminent man of law, he was 
perhaps less impressed by the fact than 
might have been expected by those who 
did not understand the perfect simplicity 
of his nature. 

You see to him it seemed only natural 
that anyone with the slightest penetration 
should recognise the brilliant parts of that 
young aspirant to fame, William Snow, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple. 

Still Uncle David saw the advantages 
that must accrue to the boy he loved from 
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the great man's f riendsliip, and feeling this, 
could be resigned to the fate that took 
William on the evening alluded to in our 
last chapter to the rooms in St. James's 
Street, rather than to the house in Park 
Lane. 

Perhaps William would have found the 
epicurean '* pot-luck" provided for him on 
this occasion by Mr. Pettigrew, as "funeral 
baked meats,*' could he have known how 
sad and lonely a heart had Lilian as she 
sat by the open window and looked out 
into the dusty street, where carriage after 
carriage roUed by, carrying a fair and 
gaUy bedecked freight to one or other 
fashionable gathering. 

Opposite to her was Uncle David. The 
evening paper had fallen upon his knee, 
for the close, drowsy evening had lulled 
him to " sleep the sleep of the just." A 
gentle snore now and then told of the 
completeness of his repose. 

Lilian pressed her hand upon the bosom 
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of her dress, and the orackliiig of paper, as 
she did so, told of the whereabouts of that 
hurried letter — ^the few unsteady lines that 
Guy's hand had traced before his sudden 
flight from town. 

How soon should she hear again? 
Would Mrs. Tremlett write quickly? If 
Guy was ill, would they let her go to him ? 
Why was William unable to come this one 
evening — ^this particular evening on which 
she had determined to carry out a certain 
resolve ? 

Now the resolve was this : 

She would tell him all the misgivings 
that were tearing at her heart; per- 
haps she would show him that letter. 
Uncle David said there was no cause for 
9,nxiety. But love has its intuitions — she 
was sure, quite sure, something was wrong 
with Guy; and William was wise, wiser 
than most people, and would do anything 
she asked him 
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Now this was a peculiarity of Lilian's 
feeling towards her old playmate ; she knew 
instinctively that his kindness and his 
willingness to help her was a bank upon 
which she could never draw a cheque that 
would be refused payment. I am afraid 
she was not very grateful for this fact, but 
just took it as a matter of course after 
the fashion of a woman who thoroughly 
idolises a man, and. is ready to sacrifice 
everyone else to his welfare. This sort of 
selfishness is often engendered, even in the 
sweetest natures, by a great love. 

** I wish I had written to William my- 
self, instead of letting Uncle David go and 
ask him I He would have thrown over 
this Mr. Pettigrew if he had known I was 
in any trouble," thought Ldlian. 

And she was right too ; but then William 
did not know ; he was not even aware of 
Guy Tremlett's absence. I am not sure 
that, if he had known of that fact, Mr* 
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Pettigrew's "pot-luck" would have been 
partaken of. An evening like the even- 
ings of old, just those three together, — 
Uncle David and his two adopted children, 
might have proved a temptation hard to 
resist I 

You see William had spent several even- 
ings at the house in Park Lane, and had 
not experienced any very exquisite enjoy- 
ment in the same. With all his love for 
Uncle David, he did not relish talking over 
the pohtics of the day with him in one 
drawing-room, while Guy and Lilian en- 
joyed themselves in the other. True 
Tremlett had one of those sweiet, mellow 
tenor voices, that are to the hearing what 
the perfume of flowers is to the scent ; but 
when you love a woman with an intensity 
and tenderness that is only the stronger 
■ for being held down, it requires more 
magnanimity than William possessed to 
listen complacently to another man sing- 
ing love-songs iio her in a liquid voice, and 
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to oatoli now and then a glimpse of her 
violet eyes almost tearful with admiration 
and love. 

At all events, William did not enjoy 
himself on these occasions. 

Lilian pitied him, in that she felt he did 
not fully appreciate either Guy or Guy's 
singing. She was sorry for this : sorry 
for him, be it understood, because he lost 
so much. But for all these regrets her 
confidence in his helpfulness never failed. 

So, sitting by the open window in the 
Bupmer dusk, on that still evening when 
not a breath of air stirred sufficiently to 
sway the long arms of the Virginian 
creeper hanging from the balcony above, 
Lilian made up her mind to write to him 
at once. 

She stepped softly and without awaking 
Uncle David, across the room, opened the 
door, and stole up stairs. A few hasty 
lines were soon written, and then — clearly 
proving herself a "coimtry cousin" by 
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the proceeding — she tied on her honnet, 
threw a black lace shawl over her shoul- 
ders, and set off to the pillar-post at the 
corner of the next street but one. It was 
now getting late, and the street lamps 
were lighted ; but with the bravery of 
innocence she stepped lightly along, never 
noticing a too pronounced stare that fol* 
lowed her now and then. There was no 
possible reason why Lilian should not have 
sent a servant to post this letter; but 
there are certain conditions of suspense, 
anxiety, and unrest, when it is a relief to 
do anything, and Lilian was in this con- 
dition now. 

The letter, duly addressed to Fig Tree 
Court, was dropped into the pillar, and 
she gave a little sigh of relief to think it 
was one stage on its journey. Then she 
turned homewards, but stopped suddenly 
at the sight of a familiar figure. 

There could be no mistaking William's 
hunchback clerk. Jim Button was by 
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his affliction easily distinguished from his 
fellows. 

He was walking slowly along : his eager 
eyes looked out from beneath- his bushy 
eyebrows, with the expression of a man 
who is on the alert, seeking something 
that he fancies he may come upon any 
moment, and that he is determined shall 
not evade him. 

He gave a start, and stood still, as he 
saw Miss Lilian. Then such a look of 
guilt came across his face that he seemed 
to shrink and cower, and make as though 
he would have gladly hidden himself away. 

"Why, Jim,'* said the girl, coming up 
to his side, "this is very far away from 
home for you to be wandering I Did you 
fancy Mr. Snow was with us to-night ? Is 
he wanted for some business or other?" 

"No, Miss Lilian," said Jim, taking off 
his hat, and holding it in his hand while 
he spoke, "IVe wandered mostly all 
about the City, and seen all it's got to 
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show, and bo now IVe taken to seeing the 
West of the town, just to get a bit of 
fresh air, you know, after busioeBS is 
done. It's best to see as — much — as — ^you 
— can -" 

But the words came haltingly, and he 
kept his eyes averted from her face, 
twirling and twisting the hat in his restless 
hands. 

"Well, since you are here, you can 
walk as far as our gate with me. I hardly 
think I ought to have come out at all, but 
I wanted to post a letter " 

" She is out on the same errand as my- 
self," thought Jim, walking by her side. 

But Jim was wrong. Had Lilian known 
the quest that he was pursuing, she would 
have forgotten her tiny strength, and in 
tlio might of her hot indignant wrath, 
tried to hurl him from her where he stood. 
As it was she thanked him for his escort, 
and, with the sweet and gentle courtesy to 
those beneath her learnt from Undo 
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David, held out her hand in a kindly 
" good-night/' 

But Jim dare not touch it. Something 
seemed to rise up in his throat and choke 
him. , He made believe not to see the out- 
stretched hand, and, still bareheaded, 
stood silent at the gate until thp door was 
opened bj an astonished footman, and the 
young mistress admitted. 

Then Jim pulled his hat over his eyes, 
and set off at a rate that made people turn 
and stare to think a man could be so mad 
as walk at such a pace on a sultry sum- 
mer's night. 

Meaijwhile, William Snow was partaking 
of Mr. Pettigrew's hospitality ; dining for 
the first time tete-a-tete with the great 
man. 

But here I must give some description 
of the town abode in which the eminent 
barrister was wont to say he " roughed it." 

The rooms were all en suite ; a dining- 
room, two drawing-rooms, with bed and 
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bath-room beyond all. The small amount 
of colour visible in the three reception rooms 
was of a pale sea-green, eminently calculat- 
ed to throw up in high relief the gems of 
art that graced the waDs. An utter absence 
of looking-glass in the arrangement of the 
whole suite^ told at once the sex of the 
occupant. The selection of pictures dis- 
played admirable taste as far as judg- 
ment went, for of each " school" the 
representatives were perfect of their kind. 
The overhanging rocks and deep shadows 
of Salvator Rosa, — the faint, soft blue skies 
of Canaletto, — ^the graceful figures and fairy 
foliage of Watteau — ^all were there. 

At one end of the drawing-room, a 
Venus rising from the foam of the sea 
represented the school of Btty ; and (though 
one might weU wish the goddess had not 
forgotten to make her toilette before quit- 
ting the shelter of the spray) it was a 
gem in its way. 

With perfect fitness — ^born, I fear, more 
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of artistic taste than reverence— quite 
apart from the rest, in a sort of alcove 
shaded by curtains of crimson velvet, was 
an exquisite creation from the master 
hand of Carlo Dolce. The chastened 
beauty of the Mother of God, full of a holy 
purity, settiQg forth the highest and 
divinest t5^pe of womanhood, thus kept 
apart from all the mere earthly beauty 
surrounding her, was very striking. 

It was a custom with Pelham Pettigrew 
that the latest addition to his unique 
collection should occupy for a time an 
easel so placed that the most advantage- 
ous light fell upon it. It was thus exposed ' 
to his own scrutiny, and to the comments 
and criticisms of his friends, and in due 
time relegated to a suitable position among 
the rest, to make way for some new 
favourite. 

When William Snow entered the outer 
drawing-room on the evening of which we 
are now speaking, he found his host . 
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attired in as faultless an evening costume 
as though all the judges on the bench were 
his expected guests. He was lounging back 
in a marvellously easy chair before this 
^asel, newly adorned by a De Hooghe, in 
which the glow of the western sun seemed 
actually hotj as it poured through a window 
at the back of the quaint Dutch room, 
where a woman in a high cap was sweeping 
the floor. 

In his hand Mr. Pettigrew held a focus 
tube, and through this he was ecstatically 
gazing at the beauties of his latest acquisi- 
tion. 

Have I neglected to mention that the 
one physical beauty he possessed was the 
perfection of his hands and feet? Well, 
let me make up for the omission now, and 
call the reader's notice to the foot that is 
outstretched before him. It is clothed in 
a small dress shoe, tied with a broad black 
ribbon, and arched over an instep, pride in 
which is one of the great man's weaknesses. 
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A Rembrandt, dark and mysterious, and 
apparently consisting of a shadowy plume, 
and a pair of wild, sad eyes, had been the 
reigning favourite until to-day. Now Mr. 
Pettigrew was as much absorbed in the 
perfections of the Dutch school as though 
no other style of art had ever possessed 
any charm for him. 

The deposed Rembrandt hung behind 
the dining-room door, a* monument of the 
instability of the favour of the great. 

Mr. Pettigrew turned round as William 
passed through the heavy velvet portieres 
that divided each room from those on 
either side of it, removing his eye from the 
tube of observation to do so. 

" Ah ! how do ?'* he said laconically, 
nodding his head, and extending a white 
and delicate hand for his guest's benefit. 
"Ever seen a better picture than that, 
eh?" and again he stared down the tin 
tunnel. 

"William, as in duty bound, took his 
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stand behind his host's chair, the better to 
view the idol of the hour, and expressed 
his admiration of it. 

" Art, sir — ^true art that !" said the 
fortunate owner of the industrious and 
thrifty female in the high cap. *'You 
know the peculiarity of De Hooghe's pic- 
tures, of course ?" 

But William didn't know anything about 
it, and stated the fact. 

*^ Bless my heart," said Mr. Pettigrew, 
turning round in his chair, and putting 
the speaking-trumpet-like spy«»glass into 
his hand, '' I thought everyone knew that! 
Look at it attentively, and you'll see that 
the light seems to come from within the 
picture. What a glow, eh ? — what a clear 
warmth about it I Why, gad ! I can almost 
see the motes dancing in the sunbeam 
that comes through the upper pane of 
that window I" 

It was truly a triumph of art, and 
WilHam said so. 
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" De Hooghe is like the * contented man ' 
in Tupper's Proverbial What's-his-name — 

• 

(awful proser that man Tupper 1) — * carries 
his sunshine with him/ likes to be inde- 
pendent of climate. Don't talk to me 
about pre-Rafaelites ! — all nonsense ! give 
me the detail of the Dutch painters ! — it's 
a detail true to nature. Nature doesn't 
make her details unnaturally prominent, 
like those pre-what-do-you-call-'epa fel- 
lows. The brick in the wall is there in 
nature, and the bit of golden lichen is on 
the brick, but they are softened and toned 
down by more important matters, not 
staring you out of countenance — 

Here (perhaps fortunately, for the Q.O. 
was beginning to canter briskly on a 
favourite hobby), the silky-voiced, light- 
footed majordomo announced that dinner 
was served. 

William had been asked to take " pot- 
luck *' on this occasion, but owing to the 
^iU of fare beginning with oysters dressed 



I 
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in some new and wonderfully appetising 
manner, and these being the '' advance 
guard" of an army of rare and curious 
dishes, the repast extended to a late hour, 
and it was past ten p.m. before the dining- 
room door closed softly on the retreating^ 
servant. 

Then host and guest were left to easy 
chat "across the walnuts and the wine,'* 
the first represented by rare and costly 
conserves and fruits, the last by Ch&teau 
Lafitte and " '34 " port — an old-fashioned 
drink much favoured by Pelham Pettigrew. 

The talk had turned upon a certain 
light of the law, one Pitchford Bland, and 
the host was giving his opinion on the 
subject with explicit candour. 

^^ The best trait about the man is that 
he knows a good bit of colouring when he 
sees it. A man like myself, who is fond 
of having a daub or two about him to 
look at out of business hoiu's, likes the 
help of a friend to get hold of anything 
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iwrorth having. But when you've said that 
of Pitchford Bland, you've said all. Such 
a name, too — Bland! — ^for a man who goes 
through life like a porcupine, and makes 
you feel as if you'd stroked the quills 
the wrong way ! He thinks his " mission " 
is to crush the foibles of others, and so he 
treads on every man's corns, till he makes 
himself about as welcome as a pin in the 
seat of your chair, or a cinder in your 
mincemeat." 

" People with a mission to set other 
people right are always a ' noosance gene- 
rally/ as Artemus Ward has it," said Wil- 
liam. " He was a shrewd fellow that, and 
knew human nature. If you set about 
not tolerating other people's little failings, 
it ends in other people not tolerating you." 
" * That's a fact,' to quote from our 
cousins across the herring-pond again," 
returned the host. 

"Yet Bland has pushed his way well 
professionally " 

VOL. I. X 
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" Ah !" interupted Mr. Pettigrew, ** the 
very essence of the law is treading on 
people's corns, and showing up their 
weaknesses, so Bland takes to it like a 
duck to water. But look at his family — " 

**I only knew him in his public life," 
said William, " and that very slightly." 

" But to know a man rightly you must 
take the two together — the public career 
and the private life," replied this shrewd 
dissector of humanity ; i^ and I can tell 
you Pitchford Bland's son, a fine young 
chap too, to look at, has gone to the dogs 
— ^to — ^the — dogs 1 *' 

Here he raised his glass, held it between 
himself and the light of the shaded lamp, 
and shook his head as if he were reading 
the fate of Bland junior in the ruby wine. 

" The father was a tyrant at home. A 
fanatical Puritan, — scowled at the smell of 
good cavendish, — ^never let the lad bring 
home a friend, and preached like any old 
rural Dean. That's the way to train up a 
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hypocrite I There was a hard reckoning to 
pay in the end. Women and wine, sir, the 
old story ! — and debts all about the place. 
Bland roared and raved like a mad bull, 
and the mother — well, after the fashion of 
mothers, she sold all she could call her 
own, and tried to help the young rascal 
out of the mire. A damned nasty mire it 
was too, for the lad got into some drunken 
gambling row with young Tremlett, a son 

of Bernard Tremlett, as big an old 

God bless my soul. Snow ! what's the 
matter?" 
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